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.and you'll drink 


i2ldy&lp 


FIRST, think of the lightest, driest beir you 
ever lasted. 

NiXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart” 
tlial only fine ale can give. 

NOW, tilink of them both together. That’s 
RKD CAP — the lif’ht-hearted ale! Next time 
you’re thir-sty. think — and drink itKI) CAP, 

Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 

I ow thinking . . . 

so HOH' J'ni thinking Reti Cap . . . 

Carling’s RED CAP Ale 

the: be:st breiv^s in the world come from carling’S 


B.F.Goodrich 



Traction Express tires give up to 50% more 
miles before recaps, trucker reports 


L ee Way Motor Freight owns and 
i operates 225 tractors, 450 trailers 
ind 200 pick-up trucks out of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. These units 
work 9 hours a day, 6 days a week haul- 
ing freight throughout the southwest. 

When it comes to tires, Lee Way 
chooses the B. F. Goodrich Traction 
Express. Those pictured above have 
traveled 107,000 miles — nearly 50% 


FREE SAFETY REFLECTOR 

when you join (he Safe Driver League ‘ 
Sponsored by B. F. Goodrich 
Sign (he safe driving pledge at your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer's. Show the 
President's Com- 
micteeforTraffic 
Safety you're 
i out to make o 
TL highways safet. 


more than ocher makes — and are not 
ready for recapping yet. Lee Way 
reports no tread cracking, better 
traction and mote recaps with Traction 
Express tires. 

B. F. Goodrich builds the Traction 
Express with a tread that's up to 46% 
thicker than chat of a regular tire. 
Curved cleats grip the road, defying 
dangerous skids. Under the tread you 



LEE WAY uses B. P. Goodrich all-nylon Heavy 
Duty Express tires as well as Traction Express 
tires on its 875-unit fleet. 


can get the B, F. Goodrich all-nylon 
cord body, Nylon withstands double 
the impact of ordinary cord materials, 
resists heat blowouts and flex breaks. 
An all-nylon Traction Express body 
outwears even the extra-chick tread, 
can be recapped over and over! 

The Traction Express, called "the 
100,000-miie tire" by truckers, comes 
in all-nylon or rayon construction. See 
it at your B. F. Goodrich retailer's, or 
write: 5. F. Goodrich Tire & Equipment 
Co., A Division of The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Specify 6 . F> Goodrich tires when ordering new 
trucks or iroileri 



B.EGoodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Kur B. F. Goodrich retailer is listed under 
Tires in the Yellow Pages oj your phone book 






New g reaseless way to keep your hair neat 


After c\jxisur<- to wiiler. wind or sun, 
Vitalis n’storrs luiir’s nonniil nioistvire 
balaiu'c lifttur than leading cream or 
oil tonics. It makes even thick, unrtily 
hair easy to manage. Vet you never 
ha\ e an oil-slick look, hccause Vitalis 


contains V-7, the gic(iselcs.'< gif>om- 
ing discovery. Try new \'italis— you’ll 
like it. (And so will your teammate.) 

VITALIS HAIR TONIC WITH V-7, 




The men who run the fastest mile do it in 
Kangaroo shoes. Kangaroo leather holds the 
track record for strength, lightness, pliability, 
softness, and comfort. Always look for this tag 
on track shoes. It's your guarantee of the cham- 
pion leather — genuine Australian Kangaroo — 
tanned in the U. S. A. 



the St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay Rivers meet 
Golf, tennis, heated swimminp pool, darning, y 
well-stocked fishing lakes, pullcn-free ait. From 
SI2 a (lay per per.son. Am. Plan. By steamer or 
highway from Montreal. Carl A. Bodansii’ck. ATcr.. 
Depi. B, Box 100, Montreal, or Traiel Ai;enis, 


Fast, Sate, Sturdy 

20' FISHAWK 



Write for folder ond nome of 
neoretl lITrif MARINfR deoler 

GENERAL MOTORBOAT CORP. 

99 Compromise Street • Annopolis, Md. 
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COVER: SiME AND MOKKOW 

Photograph by Jerry Cooke 


The two colleRe sophomores on the cover threaten world sprint marks 
every time they crouch at the starting blocks. Bobby Morrow (right), 
the tanned 20-year-ol<l from Abilene Christian, is a good bet to wdn at 
Melbourne, and Dave Sime, the Duke redhead, is such a mighty pros- 
pect that the U.S. Olympic Committee has .shattered all precedent to 
give him an unusual second chance. For more on these two, see page six. 
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Johnny Bratton, a great champion in 19S1, is now in a state 
sanitarium. Joanne Bratton describes his rise and tragic fall 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 



HOTBOX 


The Question: 

What do you think of the out-of- 
hounds penalty in golf? (Asked at 
the National Open in Rochester.) 


tllDDLECOFF 




Memphis 
Winner of (he 
1956 Open 


On a golf course like 
this one (Oak Hill in 
Rochester! the rule is 
okay, but I don’t like 
it on courses where 
they have too many 
out-of-bounds, say eight or 10. You make 
a lot of good shots that can go out of 
bounds on that kind of course. It’s too big 
a penalty. 


MORRIS McLEMORE 

Sports editor 
Miami Daily News 
25 handicap 

I think the rule is fair, 
even though I’m areal, 
confirmed knocker- 
out-of-bounds. 1 could 
play much better golf. 
The old rule was not 
severe enough. It isn’t fair to a really good 
golfer to have a duffer like me drive a 
ball around a building and get only a one- 
stroke penalty. 



HERBERT DAWSON 

Glen Ferris, W. Va. 
Metallurgist 
i handicap 

It’s bad. This rule rep- 
resents a compromi.se 
between the USGA 
and the Royal and 
Ancient of Scotland, 
which govern.s British 
golf. You may hit a perfect shot that lands 
a few inches out of bounds and lose your 
match. I’ve put four successive balls in 
the same out-of-bounds spot. 



SAM SNEAD 



White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Golf pro 

Bad. The worst thing 
in golf is to miss the 
ball completely, but 
the penalty is only one 
stroke. Many courses 
are surrounded by 
homes. It’s too easy to drive a couple out 
of bounds. Then you might as well go 
home. A better rule is to lose only your 
distance. 


WILLIAM C. CHAPIN 

President, Oak Hill 
Country Club 
2 handicap 

I’ve always thought it 
was a good rule. The 
out-of-bounds is usu- 
ally so far out of the 
line of play that if you 
happen to hit there 
you’ve really made a bad shot. You might 
as well take the penalty because it usually 
takes a.s many strokes to get back anyway. 
And it speeds the play. 



BILL RAMSEY 



Shreveport, La. 

Real estate 
2 handicap 

It’s a pretty rough 
penalty on us weekend 
golfers. The pros have 
better control, and if 
there’s a chance to 
drive out of bounds 
they try to steer clear. But even they drive 
out of bounds. Pros have been known, on 
rare occasions, to putt out of bounds from 
the green. 


ROBERT TRENT JONES 



M ontdair, N.J. 
Golf course architect 
6 handicap 


I 

first shot, you ( 


Overall, to balance the 
out-of-bounds penal- 
ties such as the water 
hazard, I’d keep it. 
Under the old rule if 
you drive out on the 
\ still make par. That's 
bad. Also, the fear of going outside can be 
designed as a hazard for a particular hole. 
Thus, accuracy assumes more importance. 




BRAD WILLSON 

\ Sports Editor 

Columbus Dispatch 
12 handicap 

As a golfer I’m strong- 
ly opposed to this rule, 
which we borrowed 
from the British. We 
should give it back to 
them. Without the 
rule I could go around in 80. However, as 
a sports editor, I think it’s fair because pros 
and good amateurs should certainly know 
how to hit a ball straight. 



RAY O'BRIEN 



San Francisco 
PGA tournament 
director 


It's not an unfair rule. 
It applies to all and 
places a premium on 
accurate driving. A 
tournament golfer is 
usually able to hit the 
ball where he wants. I’d rather have this 
nile than the stymie rule we gave up in 
the agreement with the Royal and Ancient 
of Scotland. 


NEXT WEEK: 


How do you feel about 
dogs? {Asked of postmen.) 
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EMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 



I T HAS LONG been a 
common practice for 
newspapers to do what 
they can for readers siz- 
zling in summer heat by 
printing a picture of po- 
lar bears splashing in their pool at the local zoo. Next week, 
in behalf of SI readers who may be unable to swim their 
way out of a July heat wave, SI will carry the polar bear 
story considerably further by reporting in four pages of 
color pictures by Robert Halmi and a text by William 
Fisher the account of a polar bear hunt on the Rering 
Straits. 

For Halmi the hunt began in 115° of heat on a Tan- 
ganyika safari when he received a change of assignment 
from SI. One week and 15,000 miles later Halmi found 
himself 140° cooler as he peered from a plane with Fisher 
over the frozen water between Alaska and Siberia for 
sight of a bear of trophy size. For Fisher, a Bellingham, 
Wa.sh. dentist, the hunt began when he decided, after 
years of successfully taking grizzlies and brown bears, 
.sheep and caribou, that it was time to try for what is 
probably the most infrequently hunted of all big game: 
the polar bear. 

The greatest of many challenges in hunting polars lies 
in the adverse conditions to be overcome in reaching the 
game. Halmi Jearnerl part of the adversity when they final- 
ly met the huge bear they sought. Carrying four Leicas 
against his chest under the heaviest Arctic clothing, he 
was able to use only one. The other three were frozen; and 
Halini’s fingers were frostbitten after he finished the se- 
quence which SI will publish next week. 

It is a very cold story for July but one that I think you 
will find as exciting and beautiful as it is cold. However, 
just in case it is too cold for you, SI this week, as another 
solution to the heat of summertime, tells the story of the 
summer camp and its various activities. I think you will 
find some of the.se pictures are perhaps the coolest of all. 

But as long as it’s summertime, there is heat to be en- 
joyed too. It would be hard to find more of it than in the 
current baseball race. And so, next week, far from the Arc- 
tic, as baseball prepares for its regular All-Star Game pause 
on July 10, SI will also pre- 
sent the All-Star Preview, 
the important story of the 
moment at another and 
equally exciting end of the 
wonderful world of sport. 





by oppointment lo 
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DANISH COURT 

THE ROYAL 
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THE ROYAL 
GREEK COURT 


TUBORG 



TUBORG BREWERIES, LTO/COPENHAGEN 

U.S. Representatives 
Donisco, Inc., New York 4, N.Y. 


Spend the symmer in toot 
comfort, ..in Wigwam "Fool 
Huggers". They 




1 Thai 


e-d to fil perfectly . . 


lasts through miles of wear ond hundreds 
of washings. Al leoding sporting goods 
and department stores. 
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BATTLE OF ALL 




by ROV TERRELL 


"Well, in our countrn,” mid Alice, 
"you'd generally get to somewhere 
else— if you ran very fast for a long 
time as we’ve been doing." 

"A slow sort of country,” said the 
Queen. “Now, here, you see, it takes 
all the running you can do to keep in 
the same place; if you want to get 
somewhere else you mu.st run at least 
twice as fast as that.” 

—Lewis Caruoll 
Through the Looking Glass 

AS FAR AS anyone knows, not even 
the LosAngelesChamber of Com- 
merce really believes or has bothered to 
claim that Alice found her Wonderland 
in the middle of the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum. But those astute gentlemen 
could, for once, be overlooking a good 
thing. This weekend the vast athletic 
arena in southern California will take 
on all the aspects of a Wonderland 
when more than 250 of the best track 
and field men that the United States— 
or any other nation — has ever pro- 
duced will find their problem strangely 
similar to that of Alice: to get farther 
they are going to have to run at least 
twice as fast. 

What they are chasing is a plane to 
Melbourne, Australia, and although it 
will not leave until November, to be on 
board as a member of the U.S. track 
and field team for the XVI Olympiad 
they must place among the first three 
in one of 17 events at the final U.S. 
Trials at the Coliseum on Friday and 
Saturday. Or else they will find out 
that running very fast for a very long 
time— and some have been chasing 
that plane for nearly four years— will 


In the AAU championships at Bakersfield, nine meet records 
were set, yet greater events lay ahead in the Olympic Trials 


indeed have got them nowhere at all. 

In the final analysis the Trials are 
no more than the name implies: a 
method of finding out who is deserving 
to represent this nation at Melbourne. 
But for those who love the sport, this 
week’s program will be far more than 
that. They believe that the Coliseum 
will be the scene of the greatest track 
and field meet the world has ever .seen. 
Not in the matter of drama and glory 
perhaps, for there the Olympic Games 
are supreme. But in the matter of 
colossal races and stupendous times 
they feel that nothing that has gone 
before will compare to the 1956 U.S. 
Olympic Trials. This being Hollywood, 
not even those particular superlatives 
sound out of place. Perhaps they 
wouldn’t anywhere else either. 

The world, for example, has known 
eight 15-foot pole vaulters. They are 
all U.S. citizens and the six still com- 
peting will be at Los Angeles — and 
three of them will not qualify for the 
trip to Australia. Again, what nation 
has three 60-foot shotputters? Or, for 
that matter, what other nation has 
even one? This season alone seven U.S. 
high hurdlers have done 13.8 or better 
and three of them have equaled or been 
under the Olympic record of 13.7. The 
best time ever recorded in the event by 
a foreign athlete is 14 seconds flat. And 
where else can our record-smashing 
sprinters and 400-meter men and 26- 
foot broad jumpers find the competi- 
tion they will get right here in their 
own backyard? 

So, in many events, the biggest test 
of this Olympic year will come not in 
Australia but in Los Angeles. The at- 


tention of .some 50,000 fans at the 
Coliseum and uncounted millions moi 
watching over a national television 
hookup will be drawn most irresistibly 
to a special group of events. 

One is the 400 meters. It is here that 
Lou Jones and Jim Lea and J. Vi-. 
Mashburn get together again for the 
first time in over a year to continue a 
quarter-mile feud that has been goii\g. 
on, in one form or another, for more, 
than four years. And if world 40fi^ 
meter record holder Jones and world 
440-yard record holder Lea and two- 
time NCAA champion Mashburii 
should stumble, then there are others 
ready to take over. Like Charley Jert^ 
kins, AAU champion in 1955 and 
runner-up this year. Or Tom Courtney, 
the wonderful half-miler who switehei 
from his specialty last week to beat out* 
Jenkins for this year’s AAU title anti 
in the process ran the fourth fastest 
400 meters ever turned in around t\v 
curves. Or Johnny Haines, the tr^i 
mendously versatile sprinter fron 
Pennsylvania who is having muc! 
more trouble trying to make up hi 
mind whether to go after the 100 o 
the 400— or perhaps both— than he i 
running once he gets on the track. 

Then there is the 800 meters. It 
an event on the fringe of the are 
where the rest of the world takes ovei 
nestling between the shorter races » 
dominated by the United States an 
the distance races in which we frank! 
have little chance. But we have a veij 
good chance at 800 meters because c 
Courtney — and because of Arnie Sow 
ell. At the Coliseum, for the first tim 
this year, these tw'o friendly enemie 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATE! 



will tangle outdoors, on the one hand 
the-little wraith from Pittsburgh who 
holds the American 800-meter record, 
on the other the powerful-striding 
Army private from Fordham by way 
of Fort Dix w’ho held the record until 
Sowell broke it. And again, should 
these two falter, there are others al- 
most as good: Lon Spurrier, holder of 
the world 880-yard record but never 
able to beat the other two; amazing 
old Ma! Whitfield, twice an Olympic 
champion and ready for one magnifi- 
cent effort to win a third; and Lang 
Stanley of San .Jose State. 

And there are, of course, the dashes. 
The year 1956, in America, has been a 
year of great sprinters; there is Bobby 
Morrow of Abilene Christian, at 20 an 
old pro with his flashing speed and 
wonderful poise and a young man who 
in recent weeks has almost ended all 
speculation about the world’s best dash- 
man. Trying to revive that speculation 


at 100 meters will be Dave Sime of 
Duke, who before an injury in the 
NCAA 200 meters at Berkeley w^ould 
have been at least a co-favorite with 
his Texas rival to win both races. There 
is Ira Murchison, the chunky little 
Army star who, like Morrow, has tied 
the world 100-meter record of 10.2 this 
year. There is also slender little Leamon 
King of California who, like Sime, has 
tied the 9.3 record for 100 yards. And 
to chase Morrow in the 200 are the two 
veterans who ran one-two in the 1952 
Olympics and, while Morrow rested on 
the sidelines, did almost the same last 
week at Bakersfield— Andy Stanfield 
and Thane Baker. 

There are those who say Don Bragg, 
the Villanova muscle man, is ready to 
step forth as heir apparent to the pole 
vault crown. But the old king himself, 
the Rev. Robert Richards, is a long 
way from announcing his retirement 
and would like another Olympic cham- 


pionshiphimself. BothBraggand Rich- 
ards may have trouble. The field they 
must face includes four other members 
of one of .sport’s most exclusive clubs, 
the IS-footers: Occidental’s Bob Gu- 
towski, Ron Morris of Southern Cal, 
Jerry Welbourn of the Air Force, and 
the man who finished second to Rich- 
ards at Helsinki in 1952, Don Laz. 

And far down the list the prospects 
are bright. Who can say what is to hap- 
pen when Harold Connolly and Cor- 
nell’s A1 Hall meet again in the ham- 
mer, or when Charlie Dumas and 
Ernie Shelton go after that ever-elusive 
seven-foot high Jump once again, or 
when colorful old Fortune Gordien 
seeks to better his own world record in 
the discus with one hand while holding 
off the tremendous challenge of O’Brien 
and young Ron Drummond with the 
other; or when broad jumpers like 
Greg Bell, Ernie Shelby, John Bennett, 
continued on next page 
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BIGGEST BATTLE 

continued from page 7 

George Brown and Ross Range get 
together. Somewhere down in the pit 
at the Coliseum Friday night a 26- 
footer is going to miss that plane. 

Last week’s AAU meet at Bakers- 
field was, so to speak, the final semi- 
final before this week’s ultimate Olym- 
pic Trials. And Bakersfield proved im- 
portant for our hopes. Eighteen months 
or so ago, when athletes and coaches 
and officials began to channel all their 
thoughts and plans toward the 1956 
Olympic Games, there were those 
among the bystanders who wondered 
if perhaps the United States wasn't 
just perhaps, going to encounter some 
real trouble. A year ago, after the 1935 
national championships, hardly any- 
one felt that way any more : the runners 
and jumpers and hurdlers and weight 
men all looked too good. But nothing 
was so convincing as last week’s show 
in the sun-baked San Joaquin Valley. 
For one thing there was the track, a 
new crushed-brick and clay running 
surface which was built for records 
{“the fastest by 1 3 ^ seconds for a quar- 
ter-mile lap that I have ever seen,’’ 
said Jim Lea) and for another there 
were the athletes. Although a few who 
had already qualified for the Olympic 
Trials in the NCAA and service meets 
decided to take the week off, most of 
them showed up to join the already im- 
posing list on hand who had been inel- 
igible for the previous weekend’s com- 
petition but now were prepared for their 
big chance. En masse, they set out 
immediately to uphold the chamber of 
commerce bulletins (about the track) 
and the glowing words in the sports 
pages (about themselves). 

OVER HIS SHOULDER 

In Friday night’s first event — the 
hammer throw — Connolly whirled 
around the ring like a dervish and sailed 
the murderous-looking 16-pound ball 
205 feet 10}^ inches to break his own 
AAU record. In the night's third 
event, the 800 meters, Sowell scamp- 
ered into his usual early lead and then 
breezed to a 1:49.8 time. This not 
only broke John Woodruff’s 19-year- 
old meet record but went down in the 
track bugs’ books as the fastest 800 
meters ever run in a preliminary heat 
while looking back over one shoulder. 

Then in the first heat of the 100 met- 
ers Morrow got off to a good start and 
at 30 yards decided to turn it on. When 
he turned it off, he was across the finish 
line in 10.2, breaking not only the meet 
record but, for the second time in a 


month equaling the world record as 
well. And there were rumors afloat 
that more unofficial clocks caught him 
in 10.1 than in 10.2. 

The pi^ce de reaistayice, however, 
was provided by Jack Davis, the big 
San Diego Navy hurdler out of South- 
ern California, who finally caught and 
passed the world record he had been 
chasing with almost superhuman con- 
centration for six years. He ran 13.4 
seconds for the 110-meter high hurdles, 
a 10th of a second faster than the time 
of a former Trojan teammate, Dick 
Attlesey, in 1950. 

“I had a good start,” he said, “and at 
about the third hurdle I figured I was in 
pretty good shape. Then along about 
the fifth or sixth hurdle I decided this 
was it, so I poured it on.” That was evi- 
dent even from 50 rows high up in the 
beautiful new Bakersfield Stadium. 
Davis suddenly seemed to explode and 
ran off, from that point, to lead Dillard 
to the tape by almost seven yards. 

It was sweet satisfaction, therefore, 
for Lee Calhoun to beat Davis for the 
first time outdoors in the finals an hour 
and a half later, but because of the 
record Davis didn’t mind so much. 
He had already qualified for the Trials 
in the service competition a week before 
and told everyone before his trip to 
Bakersfield that his only purpose was 
to test the track and set a new world 
record. He almost made it look easy. 

The record breaking continued. In 
the sixth event, king-sized Ken Ban- 
turn, certainly one of the most agile 
giants in captivity, rippled his 6 feet 
6 inches across the shotput ring to un- 
leash a throw of 59 feet inches, 
thereby toppling not only Olympic 
Champ Parry O’Brien’s meet record 
by IK inches but O’Brien’s serenity by 
a considerably greater margin. For this 
was O’Brien’s first defeat since Darrow 
Hopper of Texas A&M pulled the trick 
back in the 1952 Olympic Trials. Of 
course O’Brien had an off night, since 
seldom does he go below 60 feet any 
more in any meet, but it still wasn’t 
fun. By week’s end he was looking for- 
ward quite eagerly to another chance 
in the Coliseum. 

The night’s sixth meet record came 
in the 400-meter hurdles when Ohio 
State’s Glenn Davis finished strong to 
pull away from the Texas freshman, 
Eddie Southern, over the last two hur- 
dles to win in a time of 50.9 and leave 
Defending Champion Josh Culbreath 
back in fourth place. Saturday they 
started in all over again. Sowell soundly 
beat those who dared to challenge him, 
including Whitfield and Spurrier, by 
continued On page 59 


THE SIME 

A musoi.f pulled two weeks ago 
could prevent Dave Sime, one of 
the most sensational dashmen of our 
era, from ever getting to compete in 
the Olympics in Nov'ember. 

How can that be? 

The first answer is that in the U.S. 
Olympic qualifying races, as well as at 
the Olympics, the 200 meters is run on 
a curve— and all year Dave Sime had 
been running on the straightaway. He 
is a big man with a long stride, and a 
new set of muscles— including the in- 
jured adductor (see drawing)— is re- 
quired to help carry a sprinter at great 
speed around a curve, muscles which 
get little work on normal straightaway 
races. The reason Dave had not been 
working on running the curve all year? 
Simple, says Duke’s assistant track 
coach. Red Lewis: “He did work on the 
curve some during the year, but not 
under competitive conditions. There 
was no 220 around a turn scheduled in 
meets, and we simply couldn’t find 
anyone fast enough to make him really 
run the curve hard in practice.” 

These are explanations which will 
not entirely satisfy track and field fans 
who naturally expected that every- 
thing would be done to train Sime for 
the Olympic Trials and the Olympics 
themselves. 

It may also be true that all was not 
well with Sime before the race. Before 
the meet Coach Lewis told a few inti- 
mates, “At Sanger, the night he ran 
the 20 flat and the 9.3 100, Dave felt 
a little twinge up there in that muscle. 
But the doctor told us that it wouldn’t 
hurt him in the 100, on a straightaway, 
and that there would be no point in 
sparing him the 200 at Berkeley, for 
the muscle would only hav'e to meet 
the same test a week later at Bakers- 
field, so we let him run and hoped for 
the best— instead got the worst. Now 
we’re concentrating on getting him 
ready for Los Angeles.” 

The dejected young sprinter said: 
“It was just one of those things, and 
nobody is to blame. But why did it 
have to happen now?” 

As for the controversy about Sime’s 
automatic elimination through injury, 
the U.S. has a rule that all members 
of the Olympic track and field team 
must win their places in direct compe- 
tition in the final U.S. Olympic Trials 
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—the moment of truth for which they 
qualify in the various preliminary 
meets— and this means that a stomach- 
ache at the wrong time can be a major 
tragedy. But it is a rule which has been 
in effect so long that it is no longer 
even questioned by insiders in the 
sport, who feel it may be hard on some 
but is eminently fair to most. It has ap- 
plied to other fine athletes in the past. 
When Harrison Dillard, the world’s 
greatest hurdler, hit three hurdles and 
failed to quality in 1948, he was fin- 
ished in that event for the year. The 
fact that Dillard had already quali- 
fied in the 100 concerns only the ver- 
satile miracle which is Harrison Dil- 
lard and has nothing to do with the 
rule. It remained in effect. As Red Lewis 
puts it, “It is the rule, and we must 
abide by it.” 

Although this is accepted by the 
men who compete and coach and con- 
trol the sport, there are those on the 
outside who still wonder why this na- 
tion should be deprived in such a man- 
ner of some of its greatest athletes. The 
objection seems particularly weighty in 
a year like this, when there is ample 
time between the qualifying trials and 
the Olympics for any routine injury 
to heal. “It would appear,” said one 
thoughtful gentleman last week, “that 
a committee of sufficient knowledge 
and integrity — and I know one could 
be found— could weigh all considera- 
tions and then, if a boy w'ere so out- 
standing that it was in the entire coun- 
try's interest to see that he competed, 
place him on the team, win, lose or 
draw. And I don’t see why they don’t 
do it.” 

At an emergency session a few days 
ago, the U.S. Olympic Committee de- 
cided to go some way to meet these 
sensible objections. Two unprecedent- 
ed exceptions to the sacred rule are to 
be made: Dave Sime will be given an- 
other chance this weekend to qualify 
for the Olympic 200-meter squad. And 
Javelin Thrower Bud Held, who is re- 
covering from an operation on his left 
ankle and just failed to qualify for the 
trials at Bakersfield last week, will also 
be allowed to compete at Los Angeles. 
But one aspect of the rule is unchanged : 
if either Sime or Held is unable to gain 
his place this weekend, he loses all hope 
of a November trip to Australia. 



THE INJURY— A MEDICAL EXPERTISE 


T. ADUUCTOK LONGCS 

2. ADDUCTOR BREVIS 

3. ADDUCTOR MAGNUS 

4. SARTORU:S 

5. VASTUS MEDIALIS 

6. RECTUS FEMORIS 

7. VASTUS UATERAUIS 

8. PUBIC BONE 

9. FEMUR 


Dave Sime pulled or frayed a tendon of the ad- 
ductor longus muscle (1). The "pulled” area was 
limited to about three inches from the point of 
attachment high on the left leg. The adductor 
longu.^, one of three adductor muscles in the thigh, 
attaches the thighbone to the pelvis. It adducts 
and flexes the thigh, rotating it inwardly toward 
the other thigh. The running action coupled with 
the effort of turning on the curve of the track put 
too great a strain on this pivotal muscle, which 
had not been hardened sufficiently by practice. 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 


ROUGHEST RACE 
TO BERMUDA 


PHOTOGKAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 

Squalls and heavy seas along the 635-niile course 
made this year's 50th anniversary ocean race to 
Bermuda the roughest ever. But expert seaman- 
ship also made it the fastest as every speed record 
was smashed by boats In all classes of competition. 
(For Ezra Bowen’s eyewitness log, see page 49) 


NINA, skippered by the 68-year-old DeCoursey Fales, shortened sail 
againsi heavy southwesterly, won Cla-ss A honors on corrected time. 


BOLERO, 73-foot black-hulled yawl under Sven Salen of Sweden, was 
the first across finish line at St. David’s Head, set new course record. 




Bermuda News Bureau 




ELDA crew member Sheldon Pitney is hauled out, along with seven 
others aboard, after boat hit reef and sank just north of Bermuda. 


VENTURER, Harry Haskell’s 73-foot 3-inch yawl, largest boat 
built to Bermuda rule, rides 30-knoL blow under reefed mainsail. 
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‘7 think a great deal of your feeling of insecurity might disap- 
pear if you would relent and become a Milwaukee fan again." 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


LAUGHTER IN LONDON AND MOSCOW • OXYGENATION (ETC.> IN 
THE MILWAUKEE DUGOUT • FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT ON 'DREAM' 
TRACKS • ADLAI STEVENSON'S POLITATHLON • BEAR BRYANT 


PITYING HEADSHAKES 

T he American Way of selecting 
their Olympic team is making a 
laughing stock of itself again,” snorted 
the London Daily Mirror. 

That was the British response to the 
news that the U.S. — thanks to a pass- 
ing injury— might be without the serv- 
ices of Dave Sime in the 200-meter at 
Melbourne (see page 8). The British 
pick their Olympic athletes through a 
selection board system. The board is 
not bound by an athlete’s performance 
on any given day: the board is simply 
asked, in the light of all the evidence, 
to pick those likely to turn in the fin- 
est performances in Melbourne next 
November. 

“U.S. trials are sudden death,” said 
Arthur Hodson, national secretary of 
the Australian Amateur Athletic 
Union, when the Sime news reached 
him. “Here a topnotch man may be 
eliminated in trials and still be selected 
if his form improves, or if he had an 
off day.” 

Rough translation of a Russian 
sports ministry spokesman on the 
subject of Sime’s disqualification: “It 
can’t happen here.” 

In a rush of good sense, the U.S. 
Olympic Track & Field Committee has 
now decided it doesn’t matter that 
Dave Sime could not compete in the 
AAU preliminary trials. He will get a 
starting position in this week’s final 
Olympic Trials at LosAngeles after all. 
His leg just better be ready, though. 

OXYGEN AND THE BRAVES 

B y the hot, muggy afternoon of 
June 17, when the Milwaukee 
Braves showed up for their Sunday 
double-header in Brooklyn, they pre- 


sented all the classic signs of a team 
deep in the baseball staggers. They had 
lost 12 of the last 17 games, had 
slumped from first place to fifth and— 
most classic of all symptoms— had just 
dropped Manager Charlie Grimm. A 
week later, in the most astonishing 
turnabout of 1956, they had won 10 
straight and were back in first place. 
Manager Fred Haney denies special 
credit. He is convincing when he says 
the Braves are now “riding the crest of 
the law of averages. The team was due, 
and we’ve been getting the breaks.” 

On top of that, Haney’s Braves have 
been sniffing pure oxygen out of tanks 
in their dugout. 

The oxygen is the idea of the team’s 
trainer, Dr. Charles Lacks, who has 
convinced a goodly number of players 
that ft counteracts hot-weather fa- 
tigue. He has a lightweight portable 


setup that includes two tanks, mask 
and tube and fits into a leather travel- 
ing case. Lacks has been carrying the 
gear with him all season but used it for 
the first time on the day of the double- 
header with Brooklyn. 

In the first game Pitcher Bob Buhl 
weakened badly in the late innings. 
Other Braves felt groggy from the ef- 
fects of Brooklyn heat and humidity. 
Lacks set up the tanks in the dugout 
runway and invited trials. Buhl sam- 
pled it, thought it helped, and others 
followed. Since then Pitcher Gene Con- 
ley, Outfielder Bobby Thomson, Third 
Baseman Eddie Mathews and others 
have all become enthusiastic oxygen 
sniffers. 

“On a hot day,” says Lacks, “a pitch- 
er just plain runs out of gas, so to 
speak. Well, here’s something that will 
coHliuued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Jolly Roger at Half Mast 

Pittsburgh Pirate Manager Bobby Bragan, philosophizing on his team’s eight- 
game losing streak, during which they dropped from first to fifth place in the 
National League: “We had it coming to us — -so we got it and are getting it. 
Every club in the league has a slump and this is our turn.” 

• Bannister Forecast 

Dr. Roger Bannister, pioneer four-minute miler, speculated on track futures in 
Montreal, predicted that the mile time will be lo%vered to 3:50, then “level 
off; that England's Chri.s Chataway and Australia’s John Landy will win 
Olympic 5,000- and 1,.500-meter gold medals. 

• Honor Bound 

California’s wonder horse. Swaps, conqueror of Nashua in the 1955 Kentucky 
Derby, hauled 130 pounds effortlessly over a mile and sixteenth at Hollywood 
Park in 1:39 for new world record — his third this year — solidified his claim to 
Horse-of-the-Ycar honors. 

• Wait till Next Year 

Sammy Snead, “the best golfer never to have won the U.S. Open,” nettled 
over good-natured kidding during an exhibition round at Pawtucket, R.I., 
promised: “I’ll tell you this: starting right now I’m going to work toward 
next year’s Open.” 
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continued from page 15 

get him going again. The cause of fa- 
tigue is an oxygen deficit. A couple of 
whiff.s of the gas combining with the 
hemoglobin passing through the lungs 
help oxygenate the blood. Oxygen bal- 
ance is restored and fatigue disappears. 

“In addition,” says Lacks with a 
smile, “I think it has some psycho- 
logical value.” 

Lacks believes the time will come 
when all major league teams will keep 



oxygen in the dugout. For the infor- 
mation of the Pittsburgh Pirates and 
other teams who may need a little 
oxygenating right away, a portable kit, 
similar to the one carried by the 
Braves, can be had at any medical 
supply house for about $125. Refill 
tanks cost about $3 and last a full hour 
with the valve wide open. 

THE WRIGHT WAY 

B elmont is considered one of the 
pleasantest of U.S. horse tracks but 
white-haired old Frank Lloyd Wright, 
the eminent modern architect, flinched 
visibly when he w'ent to the races there 
one fine day last summer. In fact, as he 
looked out over the crowded apron, he 
was seized with an indignation quite 
similar to that which sent Physician 
Philippe Pinel marching into the bed- 
lams of Paris in 1793 to strike the 
chains off the imprisoned lunatics. 
Wright grandly resolved to unchain 
the $2 bettor from what struck him 
as horrifying thralldom to convention 
and also, in passing, to give racing a 
‘‘dignity and beauty” which he feels it 
has been denied. 

“I w’as really shocked,” he said, pac- 
ing his ornate suite at New York’s 
Plaza Hotel last week. Wright, now 87, 
is a man of authoritative, even premier- 
like bearing. His shock of snowy hair 
was carefully combed; be wore a stiff 
collar with an old-fashioned black cra- 
vat and beautifully cut gray summer 
suit. “I couldn’t imagine Belmont 
could have been that bad,” he said. 

"Oh,” he added with a lenient wave, 
‘‘they’ve done the best they could— 
but my God! That grandstand. Even 
the newest racing grandstands were all 
designed in England hundreds of years 
ago and haven’t changed a bit since. 
"Posts,” he .said. “The tiew is ob- 


scured. The seats! And If you want to 
bet, you have to wal k ail over the place 
and queue up. And if you’re lucky you 
might even get back in time to see the 
race you’ve bet on. The grandstand is 
set back to make room for that mob 
of shirtsleeved people all down there 
stepping on each other’s toes. You 
can’t see the race properly from the 
grandstand and you can’t see it proper- 
ly from down below. They told me 
that all those fellows prefer to mill 
around. 1 can’t say that I blame them 
if the alternative is sitting in the grand- 
stand. Nothing has been done for the 
spectator’s comfort.” 

With this he indicated a set of 
sketches of what he has entitled The 
New Sports Pavilion. “Here,” he said, 
“is the thing that is needed at Belmont 
— at any race track. It is a thin plastic 
canopy suspended on a bridge — that 
is, by cables, by steel under tension, 
a la Roebling’s Brooklyn Bridge— the 
whole slung independently of the great 
concrete slab which forms the seats. 
You have unobscured vision, and since 
there is room for 65,000 people, the 
seats will be immediately over the 
track and nobody will have to stand 
out in front. 

“The plastic roof — or tent— will ad- 
mit light but keep out heat. It will he 
two sealed layers of plastic, the top 
blue, the bottom yellow. The cables 
will be anchored in concrete pylons at 
each end of the seating area, and they 
will be decorative in themselves. We'll 
gild them— not necessarily with gold 
leaf. Gold leaf? Why not? The seats 
wdll be in three rising phalan.xes — sep- 
arated hy wide concourses— and each 
level will be reached by escalators. No 
climbing. There will be hot- and cold- 
water pipes under the seats themselves. 
On hot days the spectator— who will 
sit on an air cushion — can be cooled, 
and on cold days he can be W'armed. 
Tunnels run back into the concrete 
slab. To bet, you can simply walk back 
a few steps to one of 800 betting clerks. 
There will be snack bars and a restau- 
rant inside the slab as well. It can be 
built for $11,500,000— it would cost 
$18 million to seat 20,000 people in a 
conventional grandstand— and it will 
last for 300 years.” 

Wright then indicated, negligently, 
that he does not believe Belmont will 
adopt his scheme. “They have an ex- 
pert,” he explained. “An expert is a 
man who has stopped thinking. Why 
should he think? He’s an e.xpert. They 
have turned me down. I am here to 
make a rebuttal— but. . . .” He smiled, 
gently. “Nevertheless,” he said pat- 
ting the plans, “this is the racing pa- 


vilion of the future. It is modern. 
No, no — how I hate that word mod- 
ern. It is organic.” 

A PLEASURE OF THE MIND 

W .ETCHING A RACE offers one kind^ 
of excitement, and running a race 
another, and in this fairly obvious fact^ 
lies much of the magic of sport. You 
may bake a cherry pie, or paint a 
house, or skin a cat. or write a Spen- 
serian sonnet: and you may have a 
wonderful time, but nobody will get‘ 
much pleasure from watching you do^ 
it. But in sport both the man in the 
gallery and the man in the field find ex- 
citement and satisfaction. This ought 
to be enough, yet still another kind of 
pleasure is involved. It is known to a 
growing number of people and is large- 
ly a pleasure of the mind. 

It is based on expertise. It comes 
from knowing your chosen sport and 
those who practice it, using precision 
judgment to predict the most plausible 
outcome of a contest, and finding your' 
judgment confirmed. 

The methods used in this sort of 
operation are as subtle and elaborate 
as those of a scholar sifting historical 
evidence. Imponderables must some- 
how be pondered. Form must be ana- 
lyzed and style understood. The theo- 
rist makes his choice- and when events 
prove that he chose well, his reward 
is intangible and yet solid as a rock.’ 

The man (Si’s Boating writer) who 
looked long and thoughtfully at the 
dumpling-shaped Finisterre and said, 
“This is the boat to watch,” knows this 
pleasure. So does the man (Si’s Horse 
writer ) w'ho said of Needles, “’fhe Der- 
by and the Belmont, yes: the Preak- 
ness, no.” And so perhaps, in time, 
will the men (Si’s Boxing writers) who 
studied young Floyd Patterson and 
said, “Here comes a champion.” 

It’s a fascinating thing, this business 
of knowingness. It adds the zest of 
living dangerously to the enjoyment 
of sport, for to be wrong is to court 
d/spleasure of the mind. Yet, ah, how 
musical is the phrase, “I told you so.” 

THE FIRST POLITATKLON 

S HOTPUTTING, hammer throwing 
and broad jumping all developed 
from extremely informal beginnings in' 
the pastures of antiquity, and it seems 
only prudent to note that a new field 
event— possibly best described as the 
politathlon — has now been added to 
outdoor endeavor in the U.S. Its au- 
thor, one Adlai Stevenson, was only. 

conlinued on page 2 H 
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“Come on, let's keep playirig. I didn’t hear uny bells” 
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conihiued from page 16 

improvising as he performed (and in- 
vented) it the other day at the North- 
western Park Forest Preserve in Des 
Plaines, III., but time has a way of 
giving the oddest kind of political pos- 
turing an aura of solemnity. If the can- 
didate of today has to prove himself by 
getting an army of supporters to hop 
up and down with signs at the national 
convention, it does not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that the candidate of 
the future might also have to prove 
himself by personally hopping about 
in public. 

If so, he deserves a faithful descrip- 
tion of the original performance. The 
equipment needed is simple enough; 
one large picnic ground with groves of 
trees, one golf club, one golf ball, one 
Dachshund, two bagpipers, one set 
of honseshoes, one miniature railway 
train and two tandem bicycles. In the 
future, dress may be left to the candi- 
date’s discretion, but for the first po- 
litathlon — or what history may de- 
scribe as the Des Plaines Politathlon 
— Stevenson wore a gray cord jacket, 
cocoa brown pants, brown wing-tipped 
shoes, a blue button-down shirt and 
blue and white linen tie. 

It was a hot afternoon and the hu- 
midity was ghastly, but Stevenson was 
beaming as he arrived on the grounds 
and began shaking hands with some 
of a throng who had been rounded up 
for the occasion by Illinois Democrats. 
It was at this point that the Dachshund 
entered the proceedings. An admirer 
thrust it forward. Stevenson imme- 
diately shook hands with it and said: 
“You ought to be sure he’s registered.” 
The candidate moved, forthwith, to 
the putting green (improvised over a 
miserably uneven stretch of grass) fol- 
lowed by photographers and mobs of 
the faithful. 

Stevenson put the ball down 12 
feet (henceforth to be known as The 
Candidate’s Distance) from the pin. 
The photographers insisted that the 
flag (which read WHITE HOUSE) 
be left in the cup. “How,” he asked, 
“can r sink it with the tiag in?” No- 
body answered him. As it turned out 
this didn’t matter — he putted se\'en 
times and never got closer than a 
two-inch miss. However, when a friend 
asked: “Want to shed your coat?” 
Stevenson said, “No, I’d rather not.” 
(In politathlons of the future, points 
will be deducted for removal of cloth- 
ing during the putting phase.) Said 
ChicagoPoUticoJake Arvey:“His short 
game is bad. What he needs is the 


White House to get time to play.” 

After golfing, Stevenson posed be- 
tween two bagpipers, moved to a pic- 
nic table and ate a popsicle. “You’re 
tasting victory,” cried a spectator. 
“Raspberry flav’ored victory,” said 
Adlai. He seated himself in the engine 
of the miniature train and then— and 
only then— removed his tie, thus be- 
coming, at least in theory, more po- 
litically acceptable. Intent on a fast 
finish, he soon hustled to the horseshoe 
pits, took off his coat and rolled up 
his sleeves. He threw four horseshoes, 
missed each time and muttered, “Oh, 
hell!” after the fourth. He threw a 
fifth and scored. A cheer rose from the 
crowd. Adlai beamed. Two tandem bi- 
cycles were immediately wheeled for- 
ward. Stevenson climbed on the front 
seat of one with Dr. Karl Meyer, head 
of Cook County Hospital, behind him. 
Chicago’s beefy Mayor Richard J. 
Daley and Jim O’Keefe, candidate for 
attorney general, mounted the other. 

The mayor’s cycle lurched erratical- 
ly forward. Stevenson’s cycle lurched 
after it. Both teams pedaled wildly: 
the crowd, astounded by their ill- 
controlled fervor, scattered for their 
lives and the racers, after 70 yards, 
disappeared whooping into a grove of 
trees. Panting but unbruised, Adlai 
shook hands for another 10 minutes 
and then mounted a bandstand, waved 
to the crowd and listened thoughtful- 
ly while Mrs. Juanda Higgins, a re- 
ceptionist at his law firm, made the 
following statement; “I am chairman 
of our nature girls. My associates and 
I believe ... a great segment of voters 
can be reached outdoors through gar- 
den parties, bird watching and tramps 
through the woods. We have recently 
organized the Cook County Stevenson 



One thing enhances 
His title hopes — 

He is a fighter 
Who knows the ropes. 

— B.^rney Hutchison 


Star Gazers. We believe it’s Stevenson 
by the stars.” 

The politathlon was over. Would it 
ever be repeated? One peripheral as- 
pect of it would lead one to believe so: 
3,000 people paid $5 apiece— or a total 
of $1.5,000— to watch it. 

FOOTBALL AS EDUCATION 

■pKAR Brv.a.vt of Te.xas A&M is a 
football coach and only incidental- 
ly a philosojjher of education, But ad- 
dressing a group of Houston business- 
men last week on the set topic “Foot- 
ball and Athletics in the Development 
of Businessmen,” Bear found some- 
thing fresh to say. 

“I believe the same qualities needed 
for success in business are needed to 
make a success of being a football play- 
er,” he began. “I believe the lessons 
needed in business are taught in foot- 
ball 

“But these lessons are not taught at 
home in more than 5% of the homes. 
They are just hard to teach your child. 

“They're easier to teach on the ath- 
letic field, because on the athletic field 
everybody starts even. It doesn't make 
any difference who you are or whether 
your hair is curly or straight. You have 
to produce, and those who do move up. 
For that reason and some others I’ll 
give you, football and athletics are be- 
coming more important to education 
every year. 

“Take discipline. I don’t know how 
to teach my own boy to respect disci- 
pline and the importance of self-disci- 
pline— do you? But I know he’d better 
have it. He’d better know how to make 
a sacrifice. I'm afraid I can’t impress 
that on him enough — can you? But I 
know that if he has to learn later, he’s 
in trouble. 

“On the football field you can teach 
a boy how to work, the importance of 
work. I haven’t taught my own— have 
you? 

“You know there’s no substitute for 
teamwork in business. I know the val- 
ue of it in football as well. In business 
or football we do nothing that doesn’t 
involve teamwork. When I hear people 
talk of self-made men, it makes me ill. 
All of us had to be taught lessons, had 
to have some inspiration. There are no 
self-made men. 

“Can you teach your boy how to 
fight?” Bryant challenged. “Oh, all of 
us have a certain amount of physical 
courage, but I mean to come back, to 
get off the floor, to fight the second and 
third and fourth time. In athletics you 
learn the value of eft’ort. . . . You learn 
to keep coming back.” 
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THE NEW GIBSON GIRL 




NEW GIBSON GIRL condniicd from page 19 

A UNIQUELY DIFFICULT 
ROAD TO FAME 


O VEii IN LONDON they were quoting 
Althea Gibson at 2 to 1 to win at 
WimWedon this week. It seems hard 
to believe, even after her stunning rec- 
ord this past winter and spring on the 
international tennis circuit: 16 victo- 
ries in 18 tournaments, 11 straight, in- 
cluding decisive defeats of the world’s 
two top-ranked women players, Lou- 
ise Brough and Shirley Fry. But win 
or lose, there is no question about 
Althea’s being the most interesting 
player at Wimbledon this year, be- 
cause she has traveled a uniquely dif- 
ficult road. 

Few people know how really difficult 
a road it was. Althea Gibson is not a 
girl w'ho confides easily. Her crises over 
the years have been many, and they 
have largely been crises of self-confi- 
dence. As recently as last summer, for 
example, she would have batted any 
thought of being the favorite at Wim- 
bledon right oJT the court. Last sum- 
mer, in fact, Althea was ready to quit 
tennis for good. 

"During the Eastern grass court 



ALTHEA PLAYING IS GRIM AND DETERMINED 


tournament,” says her old friend and 
teacher Sarah Palfrey Danzig, ‘‘I sat 
with her under the trees at the South 
Orange Lawn Tennis Club asshedrank 
a chocolate milk, and we had a serious 
discussion. She explained that she was 
already in her late 20s and had her fu- 
ture to consider. She didn’t think she 
had many more years of tennis ahead, 
and felt she should be planning now for 
a secure means of livelihood. 

"For five years she hadn’t lived up 
to expectations or improved the way 
people thought she could. She had 
twice been ranked among the first 10 
women players of the country but 
never near the top. She felt she was at 
the crossroads. Should she continue 
her tennis or turn to something else?” 

That question has been on Althea 
Gibson’s mind through all the years, 
and small wonder. For if ever anyone 
_ started at the bottom and with the 
score at 0-40, it was this lanky, dark, 
courageous girl from Harlem who car- 
ried, along with her own ambitions, the 
burden of her race upon her shoulders. 

She didn’t even want to play tennis, 
really. She was a basketball fan, and 
good at the game. But her natural ap- 
titude for tennis was such that she 
practically had to play. And once she 
started, it was soon clear that she 
would have to go beyond the restric- 
tive limits of the Negro American Ten- 
nis Association and burst into the big 
time. 

How that was accomplished is a 
story that has never before been told 
in full detail. 

The color line was already breaking 
down in tennis by 1950, but its aboli- 
tion never could become official until a 
Negro played in the top tennis event 
of the year — the National grass court 
championships at Forest Hills. Dr. 
Reginald Weir, a veteran player, had 
already been accepted into the Nation- 
al Indoor Championships. Althea had 
reached this stage, too, playing her 
first indoor champion.ship in the winter 
of 1950, when she lost to Nancy Chaf- 
fee in the finals. 

It was during the indoor Nationals 
that negotiations began between rep- 
resentatives of the American Tennis 
Association (Dr. Sylvester B. Smith; 
Bertram L. Baker, executive secretary 


of the ATA; and Arthur E. Francis,- 
asvsistant executive secretary) and rep- 
resentatives of the USLTA (Dr. Ells- 
worth Davenport and Alrick Man Jr., 
the chairman of the tournament com-"^ 
mitteei. Negotiations were eonducte^ 
so quietly that neither press nor pub- 
lic learned about them until micH 
summer, when the news that a member 
of the Negro race would compete in the 
Nationals for the first time made head», 
lines around the world. 

“We wanted to be sure that we coul<^ 
offer a player who would be worthy oL 
competing in the national champioi^ 
ships,” said the ATA’s Mr. Francis, i^ 
recalling those negotiations. “We pre- 
ferred to wait a year or two more, 
we had to, before asking for an entr^ 
to be sent to a Negro player,” 

••THEY DEPEND ON US” 

“E\en toda^', we wdll not recom- 
mend anyone for the Nationals who 
has not qualified as a good enough 
player. The USLTA does not know th# 
quality of our players. They depend on 
us. We appreciate that faith, and &r9 
very selective. And since Althea’s lonet. 
ly appearance in 1950 we have devel- 
oped so many good Negro players thze* 
five men and three women were in the 
1955 Nationals. We expect even more 
to play at Forest Hills this year.” 

Top members of the USLTA were 
interested from the very beginning 
negotiations. When it had been decided 
that Althea Gibson should play the 
role of Jackie Robinson in the tennis 
world, the USLTA was the one to sug- 
gest which lesser tournaments the Nf= 
gro player should attempt to enter. 

“Dr. Davenport and Mr. Man botli 
stressed the point that sooner or late< 
it would be clone,” said Mr. Francis. 
“But they said it was no easy maltef, 
since a majority of the national tour- 
nament committee would have to give 
their appro\'al. They said we shouW 
realize that since theirs is a national 
body there would be opposition froirf 
certain areas. They added that therf 
was no law which barred a Negro play- 
er, and they promised they would 
all in their power to help us achieve 
her entry.” 

At the second meeting several weekg 
later, tlie USLTA officials indicated 
that they had discussed the plan wi^h 
other officials but that they still could 
not commit themselves. Only the fifi 
committee could make the decision.^ 

"They suggested then that we tri 
to enter Miss Gibson in other eastern 
tournaments,” said Mr. Francis. “That 
would permit her to show what she 
continued on page 60 



O NE OF THE incongruities of world 
tennis is that while the dashing 
Aussies — under the relentless direction 
and inspiration of Harry Hopman — 
have dominated Davis Cupcompetition 
in recent years, they have failed to es- 
tablish a beachhead in the big prestige 
tournaments like Wimbledon, the most 
coveted of ail. 

Since 1950 Australia has won the 
Davis Cup five times out of six, but 
has managed tocapture theAll-England 
title at Wimbledon only once (Frank 
Sedgman, 1952). She has won the 
French once (Ken Rosewall, 1953) and 
the U.S. championship twice (Sedg- 
man, 1951, 1952). These are indeed lean 
pickings for what today is supposed to 
be the world’s No. 1 tennis nation. Yet 
look who was the prohibitive favorite 
among the tennis fraternity for the 
men’s championship when play opened 
at Wimbledon this week: Lewis Hoad, 
the blond bombardier from Australia. 
When SI queried five tennis profes-sion- 
als (Tony Trabert, Pancho Gonzales, 
Frank Sedgman, Jack Kramer and Don 
Budge), all predicted that Hoad would 
win, and all but Trabert, who favored 
Richardson, had Rosewall as their sec- 
ond choice. (For another view, see box 
in third column). 

Judged strictly on physical ability, 
the 21-year-old Sydney boy with the 
quizzical expression and unpredictable 


temperament was a lead-pipe cinch. 
Since Tony Trabert turned profession- 
al, there’s not an amateur in the world 
who can stand up to the flaxen-haired 
court killer when he is on his game. His 
crackling service can jar the arm of a 
receiver. With bull-like shoulders and 
iron wrists he strikes the ball with over- 
whelming power off both forehand and 
backhand. He is deadly at the net. He 
covers the court like a cat, and his 
stroke production is so smooth and ef- 
fortless it gives the impression of flow- 
ing water. He is one of the game's all- 
time “naturals” — indisputably. 

Yet the tennis champion is made up 
of mind as well as matter, and it’s in 
this area that doubts surge around the 
slashing Mr. Hoad. He should be able 
to beat any amateur in the world, but 
he doesn’t. Why? 

Nobody knows what goes on behind 
Lew's stoic face. What problems are 
there? What are the mental machina- 
tions which one moment make him 
seemingly unconquerable and the next 
listless and unimaginative, given to 
careless errors? 

Some say Hoad is simply a victim of 
varying moods. That is plausible. Oth- 
ers contend that his troubles in the past 
have stemmed from his resentment of 
Davis Cup discipline. When he blew 
up just before the Davis Cup Challenge 
Round two years ago and said he was 


“fed up” with tennis, some observers 
thought he actually was fed up with 
Harry Hopman, Australia’s stern Da- 
vis Cup captain. Others blamed Cu- 
pid, saying Lew was emotionally in- 
volved with his best girl. Tennis Player 
Jennifer Staley. 

Since then Hoad has pulled loose 
from Hopman's apron strings and, in 
effect, grabbed on to those of Jennifer, 
He married Jennifer in a surprise wed- 
ding just before last year’s Wimbledon 
and this year decided to tour the world 
independently with his new wife, not 
as a member of the official Australian 
team. 

This new'-found independence may 
have been responsible for certain con- 
crete gains in young Hoad’s sporadic 
career. Until this year he had never 
won a major championship. Now he 
has won two— the Australian and the 
French— and he is aiming for two more, 
Wimbledon and the U.S. If he com- 
pletes his slam, he is almost certain to 
join Jack Kramer’s pro tour with a siz- 
able dollar contract. 

While American chances of beating 
out Australia’s Davis Cup stars, Hoad 
and Rosewall, don’t appear as bright as 
in previous years, they cannot be dis- 
counted. U.S. players have a faculty 
for hitting their peaks at Wimbledon, 
and we have scored several surprise 
triumphs. Our best bets are Seixas, 
Richardson and Budge Patty because 
they are hardened to international 
play. But Herbie Flam, who has sprung 
major upsets before, Gil Shea, Sammy 


THE ODDS 

As Wimbledon opened this week, Billy 
Hill— biggest of London’s legal book- 
makers — quoted these odds on the men's 


and women’s singles: 

Rosewall 3-2 Gibson 2-1 

Hoad 7-4 Brough 5-2 

Davidson 6-1 Fleitz 5-2 

Pally 10-1 Mortimer 10-1 

Drobny 10-1 Fry 10-1 


Giammalva and Art Larsen cannot be 
overlooked. Nor should we forget Don 
McKay, Ron Holmberg and Allen 
Morris, who are probably a couple of 
years away. 

America will be watching W^imble- 
don more avidly than usual because 
of the appearance of many of our up- 
and-coming young stars, from whom, 
it is hoped, will emerge players capa- 
ble of returning the Davis Cup to U.S. 
shores. It is a little too much to ex- 
pect that one of them can go all the 
way this year, but they may produce 
some surpri.ses. 

—William F. Talbert 


CONFERENCE AT ANNAPOLIS 


FIRST BLOW FOR FITNESS 


From a welter of opinion, a fact emerges: government 

by DOROTHY STULL 

action on the problem of unfitness in American youth 


O UT OF Annapolis last week came 
news that should make the chil- 
dren of America — and their parents — 
perk up their TV-jaded ears— and pos- 
sibly even move a sedentary muscle or 
two. In a meeting of the President’s 
Conference on the Fitness of American 
Youth, 140 conferees concluded that 
the declining state of American chil- 
dren’s muscles is a present danger and 
that quick — and presumably enjoya- 
ble — action is imperative to prevent 
the next generation from being unable 
to move at all. 

Although the conference chaired by 
Vice-President Nixon had political 
overtones, it resulted in independent 
and concrete action. 

In addition to specific recommenda- 
tions to combat youth’s unfitness the 
conference called for the organization 
of a fitness group within the govern- 
ment, plus a citizens' group to work 
with the federal one. President Eisen- 
hower, from his hospital bed, promptly 
responded by promising to create 1) a 
Council on Youth Fitness at the Cab- 
inet level to give top priority “to this 
most important field and to better co- 
ordinate the activities of some 35 fed- 
eral agencies,” and 2) a Citizens Advi- 
sory Committee on the Fitness of 
American Youth composed of key citi- 
zens in fields appropriate to fitness, 
“to examine and explore the facts and 
thereafter to alert America on what 
can and should be done.” 

The conference recommendations, as 
summarized by Dr. Samuel M. Brown- 
ell, U.S. Commissioner of Education; 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, president of the 
national PTA; Dr. W. W. Bauer of the 
American Medical Association; and 
Kenneth L. (Tug) Wilson, president 
of the U.S. Olympic Committee, were: 
• Total fitness means mental, spiritual 
and physical fitness. 

• The public must be made aware of 


the problem of establishing and main- 
taining fitness. 

• Fitness must be popularized and pro- 
moted among children. 

• Research on fitness is needed to de- 
cide what kind, how much, etc. 

• Out-of-school programs should in- 
clude agencies already in the field (Boy 
Scouts, YMCA, etc.). 

• Funds should come from private in- 
dustry, foundations, community chests 
and a greater share of the tax dollar 
allocated to community recreation. 

• Schools should have more time, 
equipment and personnel for physical 
education and focus more attention on 
the athletically untalented child, rath- 
er than on the star. 

• The standards and prestige of the 
physical education profession must be 
raised. 

• Community recreational facilities 
should be increased and better use 
made of existing facilities. 


• All children must have periodic med- 
ical examinations. 

• Better leadership is needed for physi- 
cal activity at home (parents), in the 
school (physical educators) and in the 
community (recreational directors). 
Each adult must become a better ex- 
ample of physical fitness. 

• Girls should have equal opportunity 
with boys for physical fitness. 

Since Cabinet members whose de- 
partments have anything to do with 
fitness will serve on the council cre- 
ated by the President, this meaiis 
that at least the following will be in- 
cluded: Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Folsom; Secretary of 
the Interior Seaton; and Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. 

Some of the experts at the confer- 
ence, leaders in the field of health, 
education or mass communication like 
Ray Duncan of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
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KEY FIGURES in the fight to restore physical activity to American children’s lives 
are Conferees John B. Kelly (left). Dr. Hams Krnus and Dr. Joseph B. Wolffe 


and Recreation; Dr. Leonard Scheele, 
U.S. Surgeon General; David Sarnoff 
of RCA; Roy Larsen of Time, Inc.; 
Joseph Prendergast of the National 
Recreation Association, will doubtless 
be included in the citizen’s committee. 
Physical education researchers like 
Peter Karpovich, Thomas Cureton and 
Frederick Rand Rogers, all exponents 
of some very controversial theories, 
will probably al.so be among its mem- 
bers although they did not attend the 
Annapolis talks. 

Formal summaries and speeches were 
delivered in the lavish auditorium in 
the Naval Academy’s Mahan Hall, 
where Nixon, in the opening session, 
was called upon to give a demonstra- 
tion of physical fitness. No provision 
had been made to move the podium 
out of the way so a movie could be 
shown. Nixon started pushing it by 
himself and before help came he almost 
landed it in the laps of the conferees. 
In between bouts with the podium he 
dropped some startling statistics: “Less 
than 50% of our boys and girls in high 
schools get physical education. . . . 
Ninety-one percent of our 150,000 
elementary schools ha\'e no gymna- 
sium.’’ Putting in a plea for the un- 
athletic child, Nixon said: “I remem- 
ber spending four years on the bench 
at Whittier College, so I understand 
why the nonathlete needs attention.” 

National Recreation Association Di- 
rector Prendergast tripped going up 
to the stage and cracked: “My fitness 
is not very good. T can’t even make 
the steps.” Prendergast stressed that 
“the fitness of American youth will be 
determined not in government offices, 
or by books, or in state eapital.s, but by 
person-to-person contact in the com- 
munities where the children live.” Our 
concern should be, he said, for “the 
normal, average kid . . . who is neither 
good enough to be a championship 
team player nor bad enough to be a 
juvenile delinquent.” 

But the heart and spirit of the con- 
ference was found in the animated 
knots of people passionately debating 
in the nine discussion groups, along the 
tree-lined paths on the beautiful acad- 
emy grounds, and on a boat trip on 
the Severn River. Here people like Dr. 
Hans Kraus, Baseball Commissioner 
Ford Frick, Olympic diving champion 
Dr. Sammy Lee, ex-Olympic sculls 
champion John B. Kelly Sr. and Fit- 
ness Expert Bonnie Prudden hashed 
over ways to put physical activity back 
into the lives of children. 

“This restriction of physical activity 
is a sociological problem,” said Frick. 
“I was determined that whatever my 


kids did, they weren’t going to have 
to weed onions or work on a farm like 
I did. It's pride.” 

“It’s the parents’ fault, they’re adult 
delinquents,” claimed John Kelly, fa- 
ther of Princess Grace. “Parents are to 
blame for not taking an interest in the 
sports performances of their kids. 
Every show Grace was in, I was there.” 

“Kids are lazy,” Sammy Lee main- 
tained, “and in California the schools 
are so congested, the kids can attend 
only half a day. They don’t get on 
playgrounds much.” 

“Yes, they’re lazy,” agreed Frick. 
“Today a youngster will back out the 
car to go a few blocks to the store for 
five pounds of potatoes, then have 
them delivered or get an attendant to 
lift the bag into the car. The evil has 
been done. Even I can’t do two of the 
Kraus-Weber tests, although at 60 I 
can still run a quarter mile in 1 :02,” he 
said, needling pretty Bonnie Prudden 
who, with Dr. Kraus, tested American 
and European children using the 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
ABOUT FITNESS 

1. Join In family sports and general- 
ly encourage fitne.ss in your chil- 
dren. 

2. Go before your school board and 
discuss plans for more time, fa- 
cilities and personnel for physical 
education. 

3. Be an active part of local boys’ 
clubs, YMCAs, Boy Scouts, etc. 

4. Form a local citizens’ coinmitlee 
to work with local recreation 
agencies for better fitness in the 
community. 

5. Initiate and support local and 
state legislation to create better 
recreation facilities. 

6. Support H.R. 11.521 to establish 
a council on national fitne-s.s. 


Kraus-Weber test (The Report that 
Shocked the President, SI, Aug. 15). 

“As I see it,” Miss Prudden said, 
grinning at him, “we frustrate activ- 
ity in five different stages of life. The 
infant is just spontaneous combustion: 
we foil that by keeping him in play- 
pens and strollers. The young child is 
full of imitating. We fix that by having 
no physical fitness worth imitating. 
The teens are interested in the opposite 
sex, but we don’t take advantage of 
that, we separate the sexes in physical 
education classes. The young adult 
wants to look well. We negate that by 
designing clothes to hide the figure. Our 
last chance, with older adults who fear 
death, is ruined because many of our 
doctors say don’t exercise after 40.” 

Said Dr. Kraus succinctly: “We live 
in a society without enough physical 
activity. I^et’s get it.” 

“But how?” protested Frick. “It’s 
utterly ridiculous for me to say what 
should be done about fitness. Good 
heavens, I don’t know!” 

Strangely enough, it was this frank 
admission that all they knew was that 
U.S. kids needed more exercise to keep 
fit, coupled with a strong determina- 
tion to find out how to make them so, 
which made this conference produc- 
tive. Former conferences, more heavi- 
ly larded with fitness experts, often 
bogged down because the authorities 
in the field were loth to admit that 
they had no standard of fitness on 
which they can agree. All the experts 
can say is that to be fit means to be 
able to carry on your daily life com- 
fortably and have energy and strength 
left over for emergencies. This tells us 
little, because whose daily life are they 
talking about, and what is the mini- 
mum fitness everyone should have? 

continued on 7iext page 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 

continued from page. 23 

Oneno-longer-svelte doctor complained 
that unless he maintained an apparent 
state of overweight and relative inac- 
tivity, he didn't feel well enough to do 
his work. So fitness for him apparently 
is not fitness for other people, or fitness 
by the generally accepted standard of 
proper weight and a trim figure. Even 
for a soldier, fitness is an unmeasurable 
thing, despite Selective Service Direc- 
tor Major General Lewis B. Hershey’s 
definition that it is "the ability to do 
your job without tension.” It is said 
that during World War II sailors who 
were fit for their shipboard jobs and 
knew how to swim, still weren’t fit 
enough to keep from drowning, because 
they didn’t have sufficient strength to 
push off and keep free of sinking craft. 

How much muscular strength we 
need and other puzzlers were mulled 
over by the conferees. They asked 
themselves: should every American be 
able to run a quarter mile at a certain 
speed (allowing for differences in age 
and sex), even though the chances of 
his ever having to run this distance, or 
run at all, are one in several thousands? 
What does constitute a test of a per- 
son’s physical fitness? For every test 
now in use, there is at least one ex- 
pert who disapproves of using it. To 
discover a scientific standard for fit- 
ness is one of the headaches the new 
fitness council and citizens’ commit- 
tee will face. 


Another is determining the relation- 
ship of physical activity to health. 
Some authorities believe that lack of 
exercise can be partially responsible 
for everything from shortness of breath 
to degenerative diseases like arterioscle- 
rosis and coronary thrombosis. But the 
evidence is not really conclusive. 

Certainly there is agreement that 
fitness retrogresses without physical 
activity. During the conference Creigh- 
ton Hale, research director of Little 
League Baseball, reported on a study 
that adds to the data supporting this 
fact. Dr. Hale found that approximate- 
ly half of the boys who scored low in 
the Kraus-Weber physical fitness test 
at the end of the school year were 
greatly improved by the end of the 
summer. But at the completion of the 
following school year, there was a 
marked drop in fitness. Six times as 
many boys showed lower scores in June 
1956 than they had in September 1955. 

A research project which may define 
some of these areas has been proposed 
by Dr. Raymond A. Weiss of New 
York University, who was not present 
at the conference. Dr. Weiss plans to 
subject a group of sedentary adults to 
a progressively stepped-up physical ac- 
tivity program lasting two years. Com- 
parisons of differences between this 
group and a second control group that 
leads a normally sedentary life during 
the same period, should yield the first 
concrete evidence on the relationship 
of certain kinds and degrees of exercise 
to general fitness for living. 


Other suggestions for pertinent re- 
search are contained in House Bill No. 
11521 to establish a council of national 
fitness composed of 24 members "from 
the fields of medicine, physical educa- 
tion and related sciences.” Introduced 
a month ago in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman James C. 
Murray (Dem., 111.) and now in com- 
mittee, the bill calls for study of 1) 
"the immediate and long-range ef- 
fects of various forms of physical ex- 
ertion on individuals at various ages,” 
2) “the medical, physical, physiolog- 
ical and emotional . . . social and 
educational aspects of all sports at 
various age levels,” 3) "the required 
time that should be allotted from an 
elementary or high school student’s 
school day to a supervised physical 
education program.” 

Only after definitive answers to 
these questions are found can a sound 
national fitness program be set up. But 
Annapolis may prove to have been 
Round One in the fitness fight. As Nix- 
on said: "This can be the beginning of 
the solution or the shelving of the 
project.” Dr. Kraus, an enthusiastic 
and accomplished rock climber, put 
his conclusion in terms of the sport 
he loves: "It’s like climbing a six {the 
most difficult degree of ascent). You 
can’t plot the climb from the ground, 
you have to get up to the first ledge 
before you can even see beyond it. In 
this conference I think we’ve reached 
the first ledge in the climb for national 
fitness.” E N 



“Id Crip Gris-Xez?" 
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Wait, don't go away! This you're 
going to like. Take a roomy glass 
—short or tall. Fill it up with ice 
cubes. Pour Campbell's Beef Broth 
on the ice cubes, just as it comes 
from the can. That's Soup on the 
Rocks— and you'll enjoy it! 

Take it straight— or experiment 
a bit. Add a dash of Worcester- 
shire, a bit of lemon (peel or juice). 
Not that you have to— Campbell's 
Beef Broth on the rocks doesn't 
need any doctoring. 

Habit-forming? Sure it is. Such a 


pleasant habit— such a healthy 
habit. Cool, cool Soup on the 
Rocks. Refreshing! Satisfying! You'll 
like it before meals, between meals 
—when you get home from work. 

Have Soup on the Rocks when- 
ever you need a quick low-calorie 
pickup. And serve it to the children 
any time— it's pleasantly inexpen- 
sive. But don't let us keep you— is 
there a can of Campbell's Beef 


Broth in the house? Break out the 
ice cubes— have Soup on the Rocks 
—right now! 


SOUPS SUPPLY BASIC 
NUTRITIONAL NEEDS 

VITAMINS. MINERALS and LIQUIDS 
— for general well-being 
PROTEINS— for upkeep and growth 


CARBOHYDRATES— for energy 

Once a day.. . every day. ..SOUP! 



ANNOUNCING 


IDihmt 

Dy na-Powered Irons 


Thci'f’s never been an iron like this! By drilling through 
the neck and inserting the shaft clean through to the sole, 
we have by far the strongest union of head and shaft ever 
devised. .And in removing unnecessary weight from the 
neck and redistributing it throughout the blade, we’ve 
produced a more delicate balance. 

The results to you? Virtually no ^dbration up the shaft. 


Julius Boros 
of our .Advisory Staff, 
leading money winner 
of 1955, with his new 
Wilson Dyna-I’o^^•el•ed irons. 



No head shimmy. No quitting at the moment of contact. 
An iron you can swing faster without swinging harder. 
An iron you can time better. Greater clubhead speed, 
greater distance, greater accuracy, and a magnificent new 
Fluid Feel. 

But don’t take our word. Discover the Dyna-Powered 
difference first-hand — next lime you’re in a pro .sJ)op. 


WilW 

The Wilson name is part of the game 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago • Fastest notionwide service 
from 32 branch offices • (A subsidiory of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 



SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 



Gordon Pirie, a 26- 
year-old Bri!.ish 
paint salesman in 
Norway on holiday, 
found time to outrun 
Russia's Vladimir 
Kuts in world record 
13:36.8 for 5,000 
meters at Bergen, 
equaled 7:55.6 mark 
for 3,000 meters at 
Trondheim. 



Olin Stephens, ma- 
rine architect who 
competed in his first 
Bermuda Race back 
in 1928, designed 
four of this year’s 
leading yachts: win- 
ner Finisterre {see 
pu<je 49i, record 
breakers Bolero and 
Venturer, Class B 
leader Figaro. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Navy’s Jack Davis skipped over 1 10-meter 
high hurdles in 0:13.4 in preliminary of 
AAU meet at Bakersfield, Calif, to clip one- 
tenth of second off world record (June 22) 
but next day ran second to North Carolina 
College’s fleet Lee Calhoun in 0:13.6 final 
(see page 27). 

Finland’s Soini Nikkinen got off heave 
of 274 feet 1.83 inches to better Bud Held’s 
world javelin mark by nearly 6 feet at 
Kuhmoinen (June 24l. 

Czechoslovakia's Laeislav Moc waddled 
to two walking records at Prague, heeling 
and toeing 50,000 meters in 4:21.07 and 
30 miles in 4:12.0.3.7 (June 22). 

Indiana’s Bill ^^’oolsey, back in native 
Hawaii and “in greatest condition of my 
life,’’ churned through Waikiki salt water 
pool in 2:07.7 for 200-meter freestyle (June 
22), setting pace for assault on U.S. records 
by -slender 13-year-old Sylvia lluuska of 
Berkeley, Calif., who covered 400-meter 
individual medley in 5:59.7 (June 22i and 
Ohio State’s Yoshi Oyakawa, who swam 
100-meier backstroke in 1:04.3 (June 24]. 
Ot-oer distaff record breakers; 15- year-old 
Page Anderson of Berkeley thrashed 200- 
yard breast-stroke in 2:41.2 for U.S. mark 
at Santa Clara, Calif. (June 23); Ti-year- 
old Chris von Sallza of San Jose, Calif, 
splashed 500-yard freestyle in 5:52.5 for 
world standard at San Jose (June 24). 
BASEBALL 

Mickey Mantle’s week: eight hits, five 
walks, three strikeouts, three runs scored. 


three home runs (putting him three ahead 
of Babe Ruth’s record year after 64 games) 
in 25 times at bat. Mickey leads American 
League in following departments: BA— 
.376; H-91; R-62: RBI-66; HR--27. 

Chicago, weary of playing patsy to New 
York, had surprise ready when front-run- 
ning Yankees came to town. While Sox 
swept four straight from shocked New 
York, had Casey Stengel muttering to him- 
self as they made it eight in row for week 
and moved within one game of American 
League lead. Cleveland also made long- 
awaited move as pitching perked up, beat- 
ing Boston and Wa.shington in .-^ix games 
to regain third place. 

Milwaukee, feeling it.s oats under new 
Manager Fred Haney, who chalked it all 
up to “law of averages" (but sec page 15), 
ran winning streak to 10 at expense of 
Pittsburgh and New York, soared two 
games ahead of pack in National League. 
Braves helped burst Pirate bubble with 
four straight, pushed Giants into cellar in 
next four. Cincinnati won three out of four 
from Brooklyn to take .second place while 
dropping Dodgers to third. Pirates lost 
eight in row before nosing out Chicago 1-0, 
barely remained in first division ahead of 
St. Louis, who ran into trouble in Brook- 
lyn and I’hiladelphia. 

BOXING 

Rory ( aihoun, unbeaten middleweight .sen- 
sation, showed little boxing skill but plenty 
of punching power as he hammered will- 


ing Willie Vaughn to canvas twice in eighth 
before winning by TKO in New York for 
his 22nd straight (see page 58). 

Bob Satterfield, china-chinned Chicago 
heavyweight, had one of his good nights, 
sent promising Johnny Summerlin flying 
through ropes in third round, went on to 
take 10-round decision at Chicago. IBC’s 
Truman Gibson Jr., reported to have more 
than rooting interest in winner, began look- 
ing ahead to fall pairing of Satterfield and 
Hurricane Jackson beoau.se of their “inter- 
esting styles." 

Governor Goodie Knight, meeting with 
new California State Athletic Commission, 
emphatically laid down law of the state: 
“We are going to have it [boxing and wres- 
tling] honest, clean and decent, or we’re 
not going to have any at all.” Commission 
reacted quickly, elected holdover Dr. Dan 
0. Kilroy chairman, promptly ruled against 
proposed bout between Middleweight 
Champion Sugar Ray Robinson and sixth- 
ranked Welterweight Art Aragon. 

TRACK & FIELD 

AAU championships at Bakersfield pro- 
duced bumper crop of star performances 
and upsets (see page 6), but U.S. Olympic 
officials made biggest nows when they took 
unprecedented land sensible) step, qualified 
Sprinter Dave Sime, forced out of action by 
pulled leg muscle, and Javelin Thrower 
Bud Held, recovering from recent ankle op- 
eration and also-ran in competition, for 
Olympic tryouls at Los Angeles. 

continued on itexl page 


FOCUS ON THE DEED. 



MAKING LIKE A FIGHTER, Chicago’s Dave Philley commits the unpardon- 
able sin {left) of leading with his right as he sets out after New York’s Bob Grim, 
who artfully dodges haymaker {right), which co.si White Sox outfielder $250 fine. 


MAKING LIKE A BATTER, thwarted baseball 
player Rocky Marciano takes formful cut at the 
ball while working out with Chicago Police team. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Willie Shoemaker, 
able little jockey, 
booted home Rex 
Ellsworth’s Candy 
Dish at Hollywood 
Park to become the 
seventh active rider 
to win 2,500 races, 
two days later was 
aboard when Swaps 
sped to new world 
mark (see below). 


HORSE RACING 

Born Mighty, C. V. Whitney’s 16-to-l shot 
who did not figure to start on “ofT” track, 
was caught in downpour on way to post, 
made most of sloppy going to draw clear 
of fading favorite Fabius in stretch, went 
on to take $45,340 Ohio Derby at Thistle- 
Down (see page 5i). 

Midafternoon, conqueror of Nashua at 
Belmont, settled back to let stableinate 
Alibhai Lashes set early pace, charged up 
from last place along inside rail to win 
$56,300 Massachusetts Handicap by com- 
fortable length and half at Suffolk Downs. 

Calumet Farm’s Miz Clementine, ridden 
by Jockey Jackie Westrope “like I owned 
her,” took command early, led field to wire 
in $37,300 New Castle Stakes, second of 
Delaware Park's Distaff Big Three features. 

John W. Hanes, president of board of 
trustees of Greater New York Association, 
confirmed purchase of Irish-bred My Babu 
from Her Highness Maharani Sita Devi 
Gaekwar of Baroda by large American syn- 
dicate for “right around $650,000,” re- 
ported stallion will be flown to U.S. July 8 
to stand at Spendthrift Farm of Leslie 
Combs II. My Babu can look forward to 
busy 1957: 34 brood mares owned by syn- 
dicate members. 

AUTO RACING 

Carroll Shalby of Dallas pushed his gleam- 
ing red Ferrari through buffeting winds at 
average speed of 80.04 mph to win 152-mile 
feature race at Elkhart Lake, Wis. {see 
page 52). 


Mickey Wright, 
slender little blonde 
with big swing, gave 
her driver Micke.v 
Mantle touch, belt- 
ed ball distant 272 
yards, one of long- 
est mea.sured drives 
ever by woman golf- 
er, in preliminary to 
Ladies PGA tourna- 
ment at Detroit. 


GOLF 

Marlene Bauer Haggc, pretty young pro 
from Asheville, N.C., who has been hottest 
golfer on circuit, matched par on last three 
holes to force tie with veteran Patty Berg, 
calmly tapped in 18-inch putt on first green 
of sudden-death playoff to win Ladies PGA 
title and $1,350 at Detroit. 

MOTORBOATING 

Don Wilson zoomed Horace Dodge’s Dora 
My Sweetie over Detroit River at 78.803 
mph average speed to win Maple Leaf Re- 
gatta halted by driving rain after first heat 
at Windsor, Ont. 

TENNIS 

USLTA, celebrating diamond jubilee, 
picked best 10 players of all time, put late 
Bill Tilden, whose smashing service and 
fine all-round play won seven U.S. singles 
titles, at top of list by overwhelming vote. 
The others: 2) Don Budge, 3) Jack Kra- 
mer, 4) Bill Johnston, 5) Ellsworth Vines, 
6) Pancho Gonzales, 7) Maurice McLough- 
lin, 8) William A. Lamed (another seven- 
time U.S. champion), 9) R. Norris Wil- 
liams, 10) Bobby Riggs. 

MILEPOST 

DIED— Robert .A. Gardner, 66, two-time 
U.S. amateur golf champion, in 1909 at age 
of 19 (youngest ever) and again in 1915, 
Yale track captain in 1912 and first to pole- 
vault 13 feet, national squash racquets 
doubles titleholder in 1926; of cerebral 
hemorrhage, at Lake Forest, 111. 


Winston Churchill, 
venerable 81-year- 
old politician, dip- 
lomat, author and 
•sportsman, excu-sed 
himself from garden 
party in Essex, took 
off for nearby club 
and television to 
watch his J>e Preten- 
dant win Churchill 
Stakes at Ascot. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACINo 

PETER COLLINS and MIKE HAWTHORNE, Great Brit- 
ain, Grand Pri> Super Cortemaggiore, with 121.2 mph 
average speed, in Ferrari, Monaa. Italy. 

GEORGE AMICK. Los Angeles. USAC lOO-m. natl. 
championship race, in 1:03.01.463, Langhoine, Pa. 

BOXING 

EZZARD CHARLES. 7-round TKO over Bob Albright, 
heavyweights, San Fernando. Calif. 

EDDIE MACHEN, 4-round KO over Matt Jackson, 
heavyweights. San Francisco. 

GORDON WALLACE. 15-round decision over Ron Bar- 
ton, for British Empire light heavyweight title, Lon- 
don. 

VIRGIL AKINS, 4-round KO over Don Jose, welter- 
weights, Monroe, La. 

JIMMY CARTER, lO-round decision over Lauro Salas, 
lightweights, Los Angeles. 

WILLIE PEP, ID-round decision over Russ Tague, 
featherweights, Miami Beach. 


DICK MAYER, St. Petersburg, Fla., Philadelphia 
Daily News Open, in sudden-death playoff, Phila- 
delphia. 

CHARLIE COE, Oklahoma City, over Ronnie Wenzler, 
II and 9. Trans-Mississippi Amateur, Oklahoma City. 
HORSE RACING 

VATTEl- $75,000 Grand Pri» de Paris, 1 3/8 m,, by 
2 lengths m 3 : 15.4, Paris. M. Garcia up. 

THINKING CAP: $28,150 Stymie Handicap, I'/, m., by 
3M lengths, in 2:29 3/5, Belmont Pk., N.Y. Paul 
Bailey up. 

SEA 0 ERIN- $27,000 Laurence Armour Memorial 
Handicap. 1 1/8 m., in 1:53 2/5, Arlington Pk., III., 
Kenny Church up. 

DECATHLON: $24,400 Select Handicap, 6 I.. by 214 
lengths, in 1:09 1/5, Monmouth Pk.. N.J. Gene Mar- 
tin up. 

MOTORBOATING 

ROBERT JACOBSON, Flint, Mich.. 88-mile Winneba- 
go Lake outboard marathon, with 35.86 mph average 
speed. Fond du Lac, Wis. 

SAILING 

NAVY, nail. Intercollegiate dinghy championship, 
with 201 pts., Detroit. 

TENNIS 

EDDIE SLEDGE. Dallas, over Ned Neely, 3-6, 4-6, 6-4, 
6-4, 6-0, natl. schoolboy title, Chailotlesville, Va, 






FABULOUS Swaps streaks to fourth world record (1 :39 for mile and 
.sixteenth) while winning Inglewood Handicap at Hollywood Park 
as Jockey Willie Shoemaker looks back at runner-up Mister Gus. 


MESMERIZED Jack Dempsey (61 this week), given Bridey 
Murphy treatment by Hypnotist Bennett White (left, loolUng 
on horn), belts out two-fisted imitation of Singer Johnny Ray. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



COMING EVENTS 


Jun« 29 through July 8 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29 


Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Milwaukee, Chicago (Mutual*). 

Baxing 

• Gil Turner VS. Yama Bahama, welterweights, Mad. 

• Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m, (NBC). 
Franco Cavicchi vs. Heinz Neuhaus, European 
Heavyweight Title, Bologna, Italy (15 rds.). 

Horse Shows 

Battle Creek Horse Show. Battle Creek, Mich, 
(through July 1). 

San Diego County Fair Natl. Horse Show, Del 
Mar, Calif, (through July 8). 

Olympics 

Track & field trials (finals), U.S. Olympic men s 
team. Memorial Coliseum, Los Angeles (also June 
30). 

Natl. Championships, heavyweight class, Olympic 
rowing teams. Lake Onondaga, Syracuse, N.Y, 
(through June 30). 

Silver-State Stampede, Elko, Nev. (through July 
1 >- 
Tennis 

Wimbledon Tournament, Wimbledon, England 
(through July 7). 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30 


Aula Races 

SCCA Hillclimb, Buffalo Bill Mountain climb, 
Golden, Col. 

ll.S. Auto Club stock car races, Broadway Spill- 
way, Knoxville, Tenn. 

NASCAR Grand National race. Spartanburg Fair- 
grounds, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Baseball 

• Cleveland vs. Chicago, Cleveland, 1:55 p.m. 

• (CBS*). (Mutual*). 

Golf 

World Senior Professional Golf championship (un- 
official). Cheshire. England. Bob Kenyon, England 
vs. Peter Burke, U.S. 

Harness Racing 

• The Messenger Stake. $50,000 added, 3-yr.-old 
pacers, Roosevelt Raceway, N.Y., 10:25 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Horse Racing 

• Delaware Handicap, $110,000, 3-yr.-olds up, 
fillies & mares. IW miles, Delaware Park, Md., 
5:15 p.m. (NBC). 

• Carter Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds up, 7 fur- 

• longs, Belmont Park, N.Y., 4:30 p.m. (CBS). 

• Vanity Handicap, $30,000, 3-yr.-olds up. fillies & 
mares. I 1/8 miles, Hollywood Park, Calif., 8:30 
p.m, (NBC). 

• Warren Wright Memorial. $25,000, 3-yr.-olds, 7 
furlongs, Arlington Park, III., 5:40 p.m. (NBC). 

Olympics 

• Finals, track & field trials, U.S. Olympic men's 

• team, Memorial Coliseum, Los Angeles. 5 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Middle-Atlantic Clay Court championships (sec- 
tional), Bethesda, Md. (through July 8). 

Trapshooting 

Forest Hills Gun Club, Franconia, N.H. (through 
July 4). 


SUNDAY, JUIY I 


NASCAR*Grand National race, Asheville-Weaver- 
ville, N.C. 

U.S. Auto Club sprint race, Winchester, Ind. 

Grand Prix of France, Reims, Frattce. 

SCCA Courtland Road race, Alabama region, 
Courtland, Ala. 

Santa Cruz Hillclimb, Scott's Valley, Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 

# TV ★ COLOR 


Baseball ' 

• Brooklyn vs. Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Golf 

LPGA Western Open, Wakonda C.C., Des Moines. 

Rodeo 

Molalla Buckeroo, Molalla, Ore. (through July 4). 
Reno Rodeo, Reno, Nev. (through July 4). 

St. Paul Rodeo, St. Paul, Ore. (through July 4). 

Soiling 

Pacific Inti. Yachting Association and Pacific 
Coast Yachting Association Regatta, Victoria, B.C. 
(through July 7). 

Maritime Day Regatta, Istanbul. Turkey. 

Skiing 

Inti. Summer Skiing Race, Oslo. Norway. 

Tennis 

Missouri Valley championships (sectional), Oma- 
ha, Neb. (through July 8). 


MONDAY, JUIY 2 


Archery 

Natl. Field Archery Association Tournament, Col- 
orado Springs, Col. (through July 5). 

Baseboll 

• Detroit VS. Chicago, Detroit, 2:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

# Joey Giardello vs. Tony Baldoni, middleweights, 
St. Nick’s Arena, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont). 

Golf 

British Open Golf Championship, Hoylake, Eng- 
land (through July 6). 

Rowing 

Dominion Day Regatta, Toronto, Canada. 

Tennis 

USLTA Junior Hard Court tournaments, Burlin- 
game, Calif, (through July 8). 


TUESDAY, JULY 3 


Auro Racing 

NASCAR Late Model races. Gardena, Calif. 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. St. Louis, Chicago, 2:25 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR Convertible race, 200 miles, N.Y. 
State Fairgrounds. Syracuse, N.Y. 

U.S. Auto Club Championship race. Darlington, 

U.S. Auto Club Championship Hillclimb, Pikes 
Peak, Col. 

NASCAR Grand National Race, 250 miles. Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 

Inti. Motor Contest races, big cars, Kansas City, 
Kan., Cedar Rapids, Iowa and Oskaloosa. Iowa. 

Baseboll 

• Detroit vs. Cleveland, Detroit, 2:25 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Boxing 

• Maurice Harper vs. Joe Miceli. welterweights, 

• Oakland, Calif. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Horse Racing 

Suburban Handicap. $75,000, 1V4 miles, 3-yr.- 
olds up, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

American Handicap. $50,000, l‘/i miles, 3-yr.- 
olds up, Hollywood Park. Calif. 

Sussex Handicap. $25,000. ly^ miles, 3-yr.- 
olds up, Delaware Park, Delaware. 

Stars & Stripes Handicap, $25,000, IVt miles, 
3-yr. -olds up, Arlington Park, III. 

Rowing 

Henley Crew Races, Henley-on-the-Thames, Eng- 
land (through July 7). 

Swimming 


Trapshooting 

Nevada Ranchinn Club shoot, Elko, Nev. (through 
July 8). 



Baseball 

• Boston vs. New York, Boston, 1:55 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Golf 

Canadian Open, $15,000, Beaconsfield G.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 

Harness Racing 

Empire State Pacing Classic, $20,000, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. 

Horse Show 

Community Chest Horse Show, Denver, Col. 
(through July 8). 

Horse Racing 

Hollywood Lassie Stakes. $25,000, 5'A furlongs, 
2-yr.-old fillies. Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Tropshooli ng 

Kentucky Stale Shoot, Latonia G.C., Covington, 
Ky. (through July 8). 



AulO Racing 

NASCAR ConvertibJe race, CNE Grounds, To- 
tonto, Canada. 

U.S. Auto Club stock car races, Oklahoma City. 
SCCA Races, Beverly, Mass, (also July 7). 

Baseboll 

• Allentown vs. Syracuse, Allentown, Pa. (Eastern 
League), 1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Paolo Rossi vs. Joey Lopes, lightweights. Mad. 

• Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Harness Racing 

Two-Year-Old Pace, $23,000, Cicero, 111. 
Quarter-Horse Meets 

Solano Fair Meet. Vallejo. Calif, (through July 
14). 


SATUDDAY, JULY .7 


Airplane Racing 

Midget Airplane Races, Niagara Falls, N.Y. (also 
July 8). 

Auto Racing 

NASCAR Late Model race, Baltimore, Md. 
NASCAR Convertible race, 150 laps, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Boseball 

# Chicago VS. Detroit, Chicago, 2:15 p.m. (CBS*). 

• New York vs. Pittsburgh, New York, 1:55 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Golf 

USGA Public Links Tournament, Harding Park 
G.C., San Francisco (through July 14). 

Horse Racing 

Saranac Handicap, $25,000, 1 1/16 miles, 3-yr.- 
olds, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

Lakes & Flowers Handicap, $25,000, 6 furlongs, 
3-yr. -olds up, Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Motorboat Racing 

Mile-High Regatta & Mapes Gold Cup Trophy 
Race, Lake Tahoe, Calif. 

Soiling 

Inti. Yachting Regatta, Helsinki, Finland (through 
July 15), 


SUNDAY, JULY • 


Auto Racing 

U.S. Auto Club Championship race, Atlanta, Ga. 
U.l Auto Club midget race, Flat Rock, Mich, 
and Williams Grove, Pa. 

Boseball 

• Bostonvs. Baltimore, Boston, 1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Natl. AAU Women's Platform Diving champion- 
ships, Houston. 

• See local listing 


Natl. AAU Women's championships, Tyler. Texas. 

Tennis 

Northwestern Open Mixed Doubles Champion- 
ships (sectional), Minneapolis (through July 8). 

TV • NETWORK RADIO-. ALL TIMES E.D.T- EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. 
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PHOTOCiRAPHED BY TONI FKISSREL 


50 MILLION CAMPERS 
HIT THE TRAIL 


They can’t be wrong — and they aren’t — about the beauties of the Atrierican wilder- 
ness. Here are some tips on the. nation’s campsites and what to know to enjoy them 


by REGINALD WELLS and VIRGINIA KRAFT 


I N THE NEXT few Weeks almost one- 
third of the U.S. population will 
take to the fields and woods in the big- 
gest exodus to the outdoors this nation 
has yet seen. Loaded with confidence 
and thousands of pounds of comfort- 
promising equipment, 50 million camp- 
ers are preparing to move out on foot, 
by car, trailer, bicycle and horse to 
tramp, ride, swim or just relax in 
the unequaied beauty of our nation’s 
mountains and lakes, forests and parks. 

Not all of these modern nomads are 
ex-Boy Scout miracle w’orkers full of 
w’oodlore and what to do with wet 
matches, or even what might be called 
outdoor types. The majority of today’s 
campers are average families who will 
meet the experience of living — and sur- 
vi\nng— outdoors for the first time: a 
new generation of vacationists who 
have found that camping can be fun. 

What hasmotivated this mass return 
to nature and the w'oods? Around the 
campfire at night, aching a little from 
chopping wood and pretending not to 
notice the burn blister on his finger, 
many a camping father has ruefully 
wondered the same thing. It invariably 
begins innocently enough. A childish 
9-year-old face — your son’s — prompted 
by who knows what, looks up and in 
five words— "Dad, I wanna go camp- 
ing!” — destroys comfort and peace of 
mind for weeks to come. It can be put 
off, of course, but only for a time. 

The fortunate— or are they?— can 
pack such childish enthusiams off to 
professional children's camps like the 


one on the following color pages. But 
many more prefer to do the job them- 
selves and take their pleasures en fa- 
milk’. And so the whole family plunges 
pell-mell into the excitements of prep- 
aration, buys an awful lot of equip- 
ment and hurls itself with force and 
enthusiasm into the wilds. 

The surprising thing they soon dis- 
cover is that they are having more fun 
together than they ever had before. For 
no longer is camping a Davy Crockett 
assault upon the wilderness, a test of 
endurance and deprivation. It can still 
be that for those who wish it so, but 
for most it is a new-found way of vaca- 
tioning— different, exciting and cheap. 


Thanks to our national parks and 
forests, most of which can be camped 
in, there is ample virgin territory to be 
explored. Furthermore, there are now 
enough of man’s creature comforts pro- 
vided nearby to make life worth li\ing 
once you get there. Whether it is a 
weekend jaunt some few miles out from 
a city’s edge or a journey of several 
weeks across the country, there are to- 
day campsites and amenities in varying 
degrees of luxury to suit every ta.ste. 

At the service of this new army of 
outdoor enthusiasts— 60 of whom are 
family groups — are more than 3,000 
supervised public campsites scattered 
fcj'? coniiiiiu’d on poije 39 


A BOY’S NEW WORLD 

For some among the younger set of the nation’s 50 million outdoor 
enthusiasts, these days are very special, for summer means a trip to 
camp for them. It is the time of shining faces and hopeful hearts, of 
gap-toothed grins that hide a touch of childish trepidation, of sturdy 
little legs that trudge from home’s familiar front porch to railroad 
station, bus depot or airline terminal. It is the time when a door 
swings open in a boy’s small world, revealing wondrous vistas: canoes 
and lakes, campfires in the wilderness; but also eerie night sounds and 
the sudden, gnawing longing for home— a time of comradeship in 
tests and trials which bring the boy just that much closer to the 
man. It is a time when the son whom you have held so close takes 
his first step alone into a world which henceforth will be real to him; 
the world of nature from which he sprang, and also the world of men. 
It is a time half-joyous and half-fearful to a child’s trembling and an- 
ticipating spirit; and what it means is shown on the following pages 
devoted to one such camp. Camp Sunapee in New London, N.H. 
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Morning inspection finds a proud lineup 
in blue and gray, ready for orders 
and a check by the camp nurse 


Water is a friendly element nuic to 
Alan Knapp as Junior Counselor Hailey 
Molineaux leaches him tosu im 


Pickaback <tn I'ncle Art lirooks's 
shoulders, 7-year-old Alan 

gets a bouncy, happy ride 








Etched by a golden sunset on a burnished lake, tired paddlers turn homeuMtrd 
after a race to their favorite island in camp canoes. This Isa 


favorite ^ort between houses, an energetic climax to a lively day 




.1 hike on a rainy day brings 

10-year-old honor campers to Pleasant Lake 
and popcorn ocer an outdoor /ire 


The lure of u ild game. . . . Kabbils? Foxes? 
Pheasants? For Eric Pcrlmutter it’s 

those appealing creatures, salamanders 


But here the salamanders are forgotten as 

Eric, on Uncle Wally Barnes'sshoulders, 


gels incohed in a splashing battle 





Taps, the melody of memories, sounds oeer the quiet lake 


as Selson Knapp brings the dag — and the summer — to n close 


50 MILLION CAMPERS 

contin ued from page 30 


across the nation, which offer every 
kind of convenience from the barest 
necessities of life to such things as elec- 
tricity, hot showers, laundry tubs and 
bunk-equipped cabins. For those not 
sure how rough they want to rough it 
there are campsites where it is possible 
to sleep under the stars seemingly re- 
mote from civilization — and yet always 
in easy reach of the Sunday morning 
paper. For the professional outdoors- 
man, there are innumerable hard-to- 
get-into and hard-to-stay-ali ve-in areas 
which are tough enough to test even 
the best. And for the majority, a happy 
middle course: an invigorating blend of 
outdoor living plus practically all the 
comforts of home. 

Complete listings of available camp- 
sites can be obtained from the National 
Park Service, Washington, D.C. or 
from state park services, and smart 
campers plot and plan their trip down 
to the last detail. In addition to the 
parks 150 national forests in 39 states 
offer to campers some of the wildest 
and most ruggedly beautiful country 
in the land. Every state has at least one 
public campsite; California has 671, 
all carefully maintained. 

Most campers today travel to their 
destination by car. The vacationists, 
in fact, consider camping as the best 
way to live while en route. Trailer 
camping is rated next in popularity, 
but hiking, pack trips, canoeing and bi- 
cycling tours all have their adherents. 

Certainly one of the biggest reasons 
for camping’s present boom is that it 
is fantastically cheap. Many' campsites 
are available with all amenities at no 
cost whatsoever: at others fees range 
from 25ii per car of four people, per 
day, up to .$1. Some charge only when 
campers stay three days or more, Typi- 
cal of most campgrounds is Castle 
Crags State Park, six miles south of 
Dunsmuir on U.S. 99 in California. 
For $1 a day per car {$1.50 per trailer^ 
campers have the gratis use of firewood, 
electricity', fishing, swimming, hiking 
trails, a wood-burning stove, showers 
and laundry. 

By using campsites like this, Mr. and 
Mrs. .James M. Thomas of South Bend, 
Indiana last year took their two grand- 
daughters (aged 7 and 10) on a 15-day, 
3,460-mile trip which included ^^sits 
to Mount Rushmore and Yellowstone 
Park for a total cost of $135.52. 

Another reason why more and more 
skeptics are being drawn into the camp- 
fire clan is that modernized camping 
equipment now' makes living outdoors 


no more hazardous than sleeping on the 
porch. Tents hav'e been improved ; they 
have sewn-in floors and are practically 
insectproof; airfoam mattresses on 
streamlined, tubular-framed beds have 
eliminated sleepless nights; lightweight 
sleeping bags are warm on the chilliest 
of mornings, and compact portable 
stoves no bigger than briefcases cook 
anything quickly and properly. A 
campfire may' be more romantic, but 
for cooking purposes it is a trap for 
the nonexpert, who must expect to take 
an interminable amount of time to 
cook everything badly. 

Add to these the joy of disposable 
dishes and eating utensils, and the kill- 
ing power of today’s deadly insecti- 
cides, and there is hardly anything left 
to frighten even the most timid stay- 
at-home. 

However, it should never be for- 
gotten that the best one can possibly 


hope to achieve with the elements is a 
compromise. So long as you have to 
carry all your comforts w’ith you, there 
will be much that has to be left behind. 
It is the continual struggle to make 
good these deficiencies which forms the 
basis of .successful camping. 

Success in this new endeavor wall not 
come easily, but once achieved it is 
w'orth all the struggle. It will begin to 
show when your normal camping ac- 
tivity, W'hich heretofore has been com- 
posed of one part exa.speration mixed 
with two parts desperation, leaves you 
w’ith a distinct impression that you are 
gaining on the hopeless odds. It is not 
a long step from there to the convic- 
tion that you have got the whole busi- 
ness by the tail. At this point, you will 
start attempting to convert the worst 
disbelievers among your friends. Stop 
before you do— you are way ahead of 
everybody else. 

For places to camp in the U.S. and some 

tips on how to avoid trouble, turn page 


SOME NEW AIDS TO CAMPING COMFORT 



LATEST Oziirk lent of boaUail drill is 
ropeless and sells for SS9.50 wilh carry- 
ing case. Made by I’orta, Canton. Masw. 



RNER folding camp stove can 
serve full-course dinners, costs $23.95. 
-Made by Coleman Co., Wichita, Kan. 






carrting-case camp table wiih four 
folding chairs inside sells for $21.9.5. 
Made by Coleman Co., Wichita, Kan. 


answer to cold-water shaves is this 
Swiss sprine-driven dry shaver. $17.50 
at Abercrombie & Kitch, N'ew York. 



. eompa! 

and jienoil is h useful uadset for t^a^ 
elers. Costs $l,95at HofTritz. New Yort 


OE LUXE Forest King sleeping br-K in 
hiker's model ($59.96i is filled with goose 
down. Made hy Eddie Bauer, Seattle. 
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AN SI GUIDE TO CAMPING IN THE U.S. 


Ilcrcicith a state-by-state listing of the nation's supervised camping grounds and what they offer the camper. 
^ denotes national forest campsites, national park sites and ' 4 *^^ others 


CAMP 

STATE GROUNDS TYPES SPECIAL INTEREST POINTS 


CAMP 

STATE GROUNDS 


SPECIAL INTEREST POINTS 


ALABAMA 

4 


4 

Cotlon belt atmosphere of Old South , mu- 
seumat birthplace ot Helen Keller. Azalea 
Trail; tarpon fishing. 

ARIZONA 

85 

k 

4 

Land of Navajo, Hopi. Yaqui Indian cere- 
monials,- Painted Desert; Pei/ilied For- 
^1^1 esl. Canyon Diablo: Meteor Crater. Lake 
Meed. Park: Grand Canyon. 

ARKANSAS 

56 

k ^ 

Only diamond mines in U.S. ; good fishing 
and duck hurting. Park: Hot Springs. 

CALIFORNIA 

671 

4 

4 

Subtropical to cold mountain climates: 
salt- and fresh-water fishing, mouniain 
climbing; giant sequoias. Parks: Kings 
Canyon, Lassen Volcanic, Sequoia. Yo- 

COLORADO 

172 

4 

4 

Country ranges from Great Plains to Rocky 
Mts.: prehistoric cliff dwellings, Pikes 
Peak. Garden of the Gods, fishing, hunt- 
ing, etc Parks; Mesa Veide, Rocky Ml. 

CONNECflCUT 

14 



Excellent trout streams and boating; 1,000 
lakes accent rolling hills. 

DELAWARE 

3 



Center lor fishing fleets, duck hunting, 
marshes, hills, woods. 





Wide range of subtropical wildlife, plants, 
birds; top salt- and fresh-water fishing, 
hunting, boating, etc. Park: Everglades. 





GEORGIA 

18 



Marshlands ot the Okefinokee Swamp; 
Blue Ridge Mts.; Warm Springs. 

IDAHO 

139 


* 

' Widespread forests and mountains pro- 

Vide excellent big game, bird hunling. 

ILLINOIS 

29 


4 

Predominantly historic interest, including 
Lincoln’s home and tomb; New Salem 
pioneer settlement; Northwest Territory. 

INDIANA 

12 


4 

Home ol Santa Claus post olfice; Wyan- 
'^^^1 dolte Cave; 14 state lorests. 

IOWA 

30 



4^^ 36.000 acres of state forests and park 

lands: historically interesting. 

KANSAS 

51 



Typical of Great Plains countryside; Eisen- 
hower home and museum at Abilene. 

KENTUCKY 

8 

4 


Land ol Clark, Boone, Henderson, Ken- 
ton: Kentucky Dam; Wilderness Trail: 
Port Knox; fishing. Park; Mammoth Cave. 

LOUISIANA 

145 


4 

7,409 sq. mi. of fur producing coastal 
marshes; wildfowl shooting, salt- and 
Iresh-water fishing. 

MAINE 

15 

4 

4 

Highest seacoasl point N. of Brazil ; heavy 
4^^ forests; 2,500 lakes; fishing, hunting. 
^ Park- Acadia. 

MARYLAND 

11 



Chesapeake Bay area provides fine fish- 
ing, duck hunting; 200 varieties of fish. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

10 



Excellent sport fishing; historical shrines, 
monuments, seashore resorts. 

MICHIGAN 

133 


4 

Country ranges from plains to lorests. 
with 11,000 lakes; pre-Columbian copper 
mines; fishing. Park. Isle Royale. 

MINNESOTA 

39 


4 

Land of 10,000 Lakes; excellent muskie 
^^91 fishing: extensive waterways. 

MISSISSIPPI 

12 


4 

Variety of hills, prairies, plains and del- 
4^^. annual yacht regatta; mackerel and 

tarpon rodeo, fishing, histone sites. 

MISSOURI 

39 


4 

Over 200,000 acres ol forest lands; Ozark 
Highlands, Big Spring, Mark fwam. Jesse 
James, Truman country : excellent fishing. 

MONTANA 

136 

4 A 

Largest copper mines in U.S.; 11 national 
4^^ forests: 40 game reserves; Continental 
^ Divide; Logan Pass. Park. Glacier, 

NEBRASKA 

33 



Foothills ol Rockies with high table lands 
4^1^ broken by low ridges, grassy sand hills: 

prairies slope to Mississippi; livestock 
and grain raising chief industries. 

NEVADA 

24 


4 

Rocky Mt. country; silver and gold mines. 
4^^^ excellent trout streams; Lehman. Gypsum 
and Lovelock eaves. Yucca Flat. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


20 




1/3 of state over 2,000 It. above sea level; 
heavy forest lands: fishing, hunting. 


41 . 


60.000 acres of slate forests: low inoun- 
tains, rolling hills, many waterways, in- 
fels, seashore resorts, parks. Seeches; 
fishirig. 


NEW MEXICO 

60 

, Land of Apache, Navajo. Ule, Pueblo In- 

^ dian settlements; Enchanted Mesa; White 

'i A^^i. Sands; Chaco Canyon; Elephant Butte 

Dam. Park: Carlsbad Caverns. 

NEW YORK 

62 

Diversity of countryside, from dairylands, 
,4^^- regions, mountains, forests to sea- 

shore resorts; hunting, fishing. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

22 

y ^ Salt- and fresh-water fishing, waterfowl 

A 4^ and upland bird hunting. Park: Great 

'*5-' ■ Smoky. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

5 

4^^L The famous Bad Lands country: Turtle 
Mts.; excellent duck, pheasant hunting. 

OHIO 

34 

jc Agricultural country: museum and Wright 

Ip brothers hangar at Dayton, historic m- 

OKLAHOMA 

25 

Tribal remnants ol Cherokee, Choctaw, 
9- ^ Chickasaw, Creek, Seminole. Comanche 

A ^ 4^^^ and Osage Indtans; Ouachita National 
Forest; Great Salt Plains; Ozarkand Wich- 
ita Mts. Park: Platt. 



j * Mnunlainousoutdoor country : forests: ex- 

OREGON 

226 

Jk -ik cullent salt- and tresti-waterfishing. Park: 

Crater Lake. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

53 

A Over 2.8 million acres parks, game lands, 

^ forests; mountains: trout streams; histo- 

' ric sites: hunting, fishing, ele. 

RHODE ISLAND 

1 

Historical interest: scenic Newport resi- 
denees: seashore resort; deep-sea fishing. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

26 

A Historic Spanish and Early American 

^ 4^^^ sites , Blue Ridge Mts. : Piedmont plateau ; 

1 Santee Dam; fishing, hunling. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

56 

y A BlackHillseourjtryandfladLands.'buffalo 

A ^ -A^^ Bushmorc; Big Stone Lake; 

large gold mines. Park: Wind Cave. 


TENNESSEE 

26 

4* 

■A, 

Luxuriant plant life; historic and scenic 
sites; Norris Dam; Cumberland Mts.; 
Reelfoot Lake; Lookout ML, fishing. Park; 
Great Smoky. 

TEXAS 

58 

4 * 


Mountain and desert scenery: unusual 
geological Interest. Rio Grande River; San 
Jacinto Monument. Park; Big Bend. 

UTAH 

103 

4 ^ 


Land ol the Great American Desert; Great 
Salt Lake; Natural Bridge; Valley ol the 
Goblins; Upheaval Dome; Deadhorse 
Point; variety of fishing, hunling. Parks: 
Bryce Canyon, Zion. 

VERMONT 

13 

4 

aA 

Heavy lorests and Green Mt. country; 
Long Trail famous for hiking, camping. 

VIRGINIA 

19 

4* 


Variety ol flowers, wildlife; hardwood for- 
ests; 200 miles of trails. Blue Ridge Mts.; 
Skyline Drive. Park: Shenandoah 


WASHINGTON 


W VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 


283 


A- * 41 


Finest remnant of Pacific Northwest rain 
forests, Cascade and Olympic Mts. ; Roose- 
velt elk herd: salt-, (rcsh-water fishing; 
hunling. Parks: Mt. Rainier, Olympic. 


6 


46 


* 4 ^ 

* aiT 


Appalachian Mis. and Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest; White Sulphur Springs; 
hunting. 


Fisherman's paradise, with 10,000 miles 
of trout streams, 8.600 lakes, sturgeon, 
muskie, pike, bass fishing; hunting. 


Scenic country ot “mountain men," with 
3,000 geysers, imposing mountain peaks, 
many wildlife sanctuaries: fishing, hunl- 
ng, hiking. Parks. Grand Teton, Yellow- 
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HOW TO LIVE WITH DANGERS OF THE WILD 




TIPS FOR THE TRAIL TO PREVENT TROUBLE 


Fishhooks. It sounds brutal, but the thing to do if you 
get a fishhook caught in your flesh is to push the barbed 
end through your skin and cut off the barb. Then pull the 
debarbed hook out the same way it went in, wash liberally 
with antiseptic and bandage carefully to keep dirt out. 
Get to a doctor the same day for antitetanus shots. It 
is wise to take them before setting out on your trip; then, 
in the event of accidents, you’ll only need a booster shot. 
Poison ivy, oak and sumac. The best prevention is still to 
stay away from the stuff, although a successful preventive 
poison ivy vaccine will soon be on the market in shot or 
pill form (ask your doctor about it). If you think you got 
in contact with one of the poisonous plants, immediately 
scrub exposed skin with laundry soap and running water. 
If blisters form, use a zirconium ointment for a day. When 
blisters open, there is danger of secondary infection, and 
your doctor may want to use antibiotics to prevent this. 
The antihistamines will often alleviate itching. 

Bee, hornel. wasp and mo.squito stings. Good defensive 
measures are mosquito netting while you sleep, smoke 
screens and liquid insect repellents, like 6-12, applied to 
the skin. If swelling and itching is confined to site of bite, 
apply paste made of ordinary baking soda and water. If 
swelling or hives develop in other parts of the body, rush 
the sufferer to a doctor. 


Sunburn. A good antiburn oil or ointment, like Skolex 
cream, applied before you go out in the sun, and a little 
common sense about acquiring a tan by slow degrees are 
the best ways to avoid painful sunburn. Remember, you 
can gel a bad burn even on an overcast day. If skin red- 
dens and swells, avoid using soap on the burned area and 
apply soothing oils, calamine lotion or ointment. If fever 
occurs, consult a physician. 

Mushrooms. Unless you are an expert, it’s best not to eat 
any that are growing wild. Remedy in case you do and find 
yourself in trouble: induce vomiting (mustard and hot 
water are good) and carry patient— don’t let him walk— 
to a doctor at once. 

Ticks. Pull them off your body with tweezers, then drown 
or burn them. The important thing is not to squash them; 
this releases the microbes from their bodies. 

Snakebite. Apply a tourniquet above the site of the bite, 
but not so tightly that you stop flow in the arteries, releas- 
ing it for one minute every 10 or 15 minutes. Cut through 
the skin, making several incisions in vicinity of bite, be- 
tween a quarter and a half inch long. Apply suction to 
incisions, preferably with suction cups, but if none are 
available, suck with your mouth and spit out poison. Carry 
patient to doctor at once. 

—Dorothy Stull 
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THE PIKES PEAK BOYS 


Unser is the name, and The Hill Is their game. This year 
two generations will be fighting this battle against time 


by ALBERT ROSENFELD 


T he car grinding precariously 
around the twisted and tortuous 
curves of the bone-dry and precipitous 
mountain road pictured opposite has 
just passed the nine-mile mark in Amer- 
ica’s most celebrated and spectacular 
uphill race, the annual Pikes Peak Auto 
Hill Climb. On July 4, some 20 drivers 
who have survived qualifying runs will 
take off at three-minute intervals and 
roar up the 12^-mile course that rises 
4,708 feet at something better than 60 
mph. If form holds, almost all of the 
cars will finish, there will be no serious 
accidents (nobody has ever been killed 
in the event) and among the money 
winners there will be an Unser. 

An Unser is any of five different per- 
sons from the same family who have 


made the Colorado race something of 
a personal undertaking. They drive 
stock cars and sprint cars, American 
makes and foreign. They are all master 
mechanics as well as master drivers and 
their skill commands respect on almost 
any speedway in the West, although 
Unsers have raced and won reputations 
in Mexico and in Hawaii. 

First there is Uncle Louis Unser from 
Colorado Springs, an old pro who has 
won the race nine times, on four occa- 
sions breaking the course record. Then 
there is Jerry (Dad) Unser Sr., Louis’ 
brother from Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
who before he retired last year, entered 
16 climbs and never finished out of the 
money. And there are Dad’s three old- 
est sons, the twins Louis and Jerry Jr., 


23, and Bobby, 22, who drove in the 
climb for the first time last year and 
finished third, fourth and fifth. 

Uncle Louis and the three boys are 
all entered again and should qualify. 
Dad Unser, as he did in 1955, will stay 
on the sidelines and work and root for 
his sons. “I’m not modest about my 
driving,” he says, “but, at 56, my re- 
flexes aren’t what they used to be. I 
know when to quit. But my brother 
obviously doesn’t. Louis is almost 60, 
and he still thinks he can compete with 
my youngsters.” 

Age has become a bone of contention 
between the branches of the family. 
The trouble began before the race last 
year when Uncle Louis, who was to 
drive a $30,000 Meyer-Drake, per- 
suaded the owner of an Offenhauser 
not to go through with his intention 
of letting young Louis drive it in the 
race. Uncle Louis was against allowing 
any of the boys to drive on Pikes Peak 
because he felt they were too young. 
“If you have to let them get in the 
race,” he told their father, “put them 
in clunkers the first time around, not 
in real fast jobs like Jags and Offies.” 

When Louis the Less told his sad 
news to the rest of the family Bobby, 
who at the moment was working on a 
Jaguar engine, threw an oily rag on the 
floor and vowed Louis would drive the 
Jag, which, he claimed, “can outrun 
any Offie on The Hill.” 

Dad Unser was simultaneously 
stunned and pJea.sed. “I’ve always 
taught my kids to be sportsmanlike 
and unselfish,” he said recently, “but 
this was asking too much of Bobby. 
That Jag was made for his style of 
driving and driving it in the race was 
all he ever dreamed of. I was half 
choked up, but all I could say was, 
continued on page 62 

A DUST CLOUD on 16 Milcpost curve 
marks passing of Bob Finney on his way 
to a new course record last year. This is a 
favored spot for Pikes Peak race spectators. 


THE UNSER BOYS trade trophies like musical chairs. La.st year Louis (left) was top 
man, with Jerry Jr. (center) and Bobby close behind. Behind them are A1 and Jerry Sr. 
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hands, touching cap 


• BASEBALL by DICK YOUNG 

Guest Columnist Young, who lives with the Dodgers, 
hears a candid clubhouse conversation on the theme 

WE’LL HIT BETTER 


I N THE CUBICLE adjoining the man- 
ager’s office at Ebbets Field there is 
room only for three lockers, the stools 
in front of them, a small couch and 
considerable cogitation . The three lock- 
ers belong to the three coaches, the 
couch to whoever happens to be sitting 
there at the moment. 

This time it belonged to Walt Alston. 
He sat there studiously, in full Dodger 
uniform, looking for the answer on 
the sheet of paper that rested on his 
knees. Each day before the game, Al- 
ston is handed such a sheet. It con- 
tained the Dodgers in mimeographed 
form, individually and collectively. 

The newspapermen who cover the 
club get copies. They read certain 
things into the many-columned table 
of statistics. Alston might read others. 

"Here’s something that’s changed,” 
said the manager, looking up from his 
lap. ‘‘Our pitchers have hit eight men. 
We've only been hit twice.” 

"Do you think we’re ducking better 
than we used to?” suggested Jake 
Pitler. 

“No,” said Billy Herman. "Why 
should they bother to throw at us? 
We’re not hitting enough to waste 
pitches on that way. They don’t have 
to throw at us.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN 


“That’s right,” said Joe Becker. 
“They threw at us last year when we 
were hitting home runs. Now we’re not 
hitting them. Now we’re not hitting 
anything, so they’re not bothering to 
hit us.” 

Alston’s face crinkled in a smile. 
“Our pitchers have given up 69 home 
runs,” he said, referring to the sheet. 
“We’ve hit 58.” 

"That’s another thing that has 
changed,” said Herman with a trace of 
disgust. 

“I've got to believe we're going to 
hit,” said Alston earnestly. “These 
guys have been good hitters all their 
lives. They can’t all stop hitting at 
once. You just don’t forget how to hit 
overnight.” 

A year ago at this stage the Dodgers 
had been hitting a whomping .277 
as a team. Now the sheet showed 
the aggregate to be .249. Other e.ssen- 
tials, such as homers, RBIs, runs, had 
slumped accordingly. 

Alston looked hard at his coaches as 
though he suspected what they dared 
not say. So he said it. “And I can’t go 
along with the idea that they're old. 
They’re a year older, but not that old. 
A man doesn’t stop hitting because he’s 
a year older; not all at once. 


“I say a man finds his level over a 
season. A .330 hitter will hit around 
.330, a .300 hitter around .300 and a 
.260 hitter around .260. A .300 hitter 
who is hitting .260 now has a lot of 
hits coming before the season ends. 
That's how 1 feel about our team.” 

"Furillo looks like he’s snapping out 
of it,” said Becker. 

“When he’s going good,” said Alston, 
“he looks like the best hitter in the 
world. When he's going lousy he looks 
like the worst.” 

“I don’t know what to think about 
Campanella,” said Herman. 

"He’s the one who could hurt us if 
he doesn’t start soon,” said Alston. “I 
keep thinking, before every game, this 
might be the day he’ll bust out of it.” 

Roy Campanella was thinking the 
same thing. Out in the next room, the 
large room with lockers lining the walls 
and a few situated in the center of the 
floor, most of the players were peeling 
off their sweat-soaked undershirts used 
in the workouts and pulling on dry ones 
for the game. The center lockers are 
prestige lockers. Half a dozen or so, 
they belong to the stars. Duke Snider 
has one. Carl Erskine has one. Cam- 
panella, the star who was batting .206, 
which is hardly his weight, has one. 

“Y ou fellows just keep carrying me,” 
Campy shouted for the entire club- 
house to hear. "You carry old Roy for 
just a little while longer and I’ll get all 
those hits I owe you.” 

Most of them laughed. Some of them 
yelled substantiations which were gar- 
bled in the overlapping. “We’re win- 
ning now,” Pee Wee Reese said to him. 
“You’ll get the hits later, when we need 
them.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Campy 
with a chuckle, “I need them right 
now. I need them bad, awful bad.” 

Campanella was in the midst of the 
worst slump of his life. He had been 
dropped from the cleanup spot to sixth, 
to seventh and now to eighth. Last sea- 
son, when Alston had slotted Campy 
No. 8 in the batting order, the catch- 
er’s damaged pride provoked a pub- 
lic pop-off. 

“I’m no eighth-place hitter,” he 
had said. 

This time Campanella said, “The 
way I’m going, I can’t blame him for 
batting me eighth. I wouldn’t blame 
him for putting me under the pitcher.” 

“Roomie,” said Don Newcombe, the 
hitting pitcher, “when I’m pitching, you 
should be batting on the bottom.” 

“Sheeeman,” slurred Campanella. 
“You ain’t zackly knocking down any 
fences this season yourself.” 

continued on next page 


SIGNALS AND SPIES 

Will Harridge, the pleasant, gray-haired baseball fan who earns his li\dng as president 
of the American League, struck a blow for fun and color the other day when he turned 
down Baltimore Manager Paul Richards’ protest that the Chicago White Sox had 
stashed a binocular-bearing spy in the center field scoreboard to steal the Baltimore 
catcher’s signals. Similar charges over the years have usually foundered on a lack of 
evidence. But this time Harridge, in effect, said skip the e\ddence, there ha.s been no 
crime. There is no rule, he flatly informed Richards, against stealing signals, even if they 
are stolen by a man in a long black beard carrying a brass telescope. It was a blow to 
Richards but not to the fan who revels in these odd marginal dispute.^ and who may, 
next time he sees a ball game, try to steal some signals himself. It’s -still a lot easier said 
than done, however, as the fan may agree after watching Philadelphia Manager Mayo 
Smith {oppoifite page) coaching at third. Is Mayo actually scratching his nose, adjust- 
ing his cap, clapping encouragement, rc.sting his arms? Or is he sending terse, telegraphic 
messages into home plate to his alert batter to hit this pitch, take that one, bunt? 
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conlinued from page JfS 

"Why don’t you try — ” Newcombe 
began. 

"Kow don’t you go giving me bat- 
tinglessons, too,” said Campanella with 
a pained look. "I’ve got more advice 
now than I can use.” 

That’s the way it is with most hitters 
in a slump. Everyone seems to know 
precisely what’s wrong, and usually 
everyone has a different cure-all to 
suggest: "You’re overstriding . . . 
you’re understriding . . . you’re taking 
too many pitches . . . you’re swinging 
at too many bad balls. . . 

Campanella had been listening to 
them all, as a desperately sick man 
will listen to any quack remedy, for a 
slugger grows desperate and sick from 
worry when his batting average loses 
weight. And then one day the sick ball- 
player stops listening to others and 
tries talking it out with himself. 

"I know what’s wrong with me,” 
said Campanella. "I’m pressing. I’m 
swinging at bad pitches. My head is fly- 
ing out, and my butt is flying out, and 
I don’t even see the ball I’m swinging 
at half the time.” 

Why swing at bad pitches? he was 
asked. Why not just take a walk? 

"I’m no walking man,” said Roy, 
as though it was a fantastic sugges- 
tion. “I’m a hitting man. I just hate 
to walk.” 


Strong currents prevailed in the pennant 
races. Milwaukee went on a smothering 
winning streak under new Manager Fred 
Haney, and the Cinderella Pirates turned 
back into pumpkins. The Yankees had 
been intimidating their American League 
rivals; but then last weekend the Chicago 
White Sox, who had lost seven of eight 
games to New York, refused to believe 
the Yanks were as good as all that and 
beat them four straight time.s to inject 
a fine fresh flavor of competition into the 
American I^eague race. 

All week before the Yankees came to 
town the White Sox fought hard just 
to stay within hailing distance, fought 
hard to win every game. It wasn’t ea.sy. 
Against Baltimore on Thursday they 
made just one hit, yet won. In a rugged 
week, it was a game to remember; 

Jn the first inning, Baltimore Pitcher 
Connie Johnson walked Chicago'.s leadoff 
batter, Jim Rivera, who then stole second 


He seemed to realize that sounded 
vain and foolish. He knew, especially 
as a catcher would know, that as long 
as he continued to chase bad pitches he 
would get bad pitches, because pitchers 
around the league know when a man 
is chasing. 

"I know I’ve got to take those bad 
ones,” he said. He winked his pudgy 


ba.se. Nelson Fox hit a long double to 
right center to score Rivera. It was the 
first inning and no one was out, but that 
was the last hit and the last run Chicago 
made all day. 

‘T gues.s it was the best game I ever 
pitched in the majors,” Johnson .said of 
his brilliant failure. For if he was superb, 
Chicago’s Jack Harshman was better. He 
had men on ba.se (via four walks and an 
error) in the .second, fifth and .sixth, 
but each time he pitched out of trouble. 
Harshman was pitching a no-hitter 
against John-son’s one-hitter, and he knew 
it. The one hit and one run Chicago had 
on the scoreboard grew bigger and bigger. 

But in the seventh Gus Triandos spoiled 
the no-hitter with a double down the 
left field line. "I wa.s disappointed,” 
the articulate Harshman said. “But my 
prime concern was to protect the one- 
run lead and not get teed olf about the 
hit. The very next play wa-s the key 


face into a knot and added comforting- 
ly: “Don’t you worry about daddy. 
He's far from finished.” 

Campanella was aware of the whis- 
pered word. People in baseball are 
quick to seize upon the sliding batting 
average of a man past 30 as an indica- 
tion he’s on the way out. Campanella’s 
age is recorded as 34 and he is constant- 
ly kidded about giving himself a couple 
of years the best of it. Last year when 
he was MVP, and two years before that 
and two before that when he was MVP, 
he would laugh off snide references to a 
rigged birth certificate by saying; "It’s 
not how old you are that counts: it’s 
how you hit that little ball.” 

Now all he could do was ask you 
to take his word for it. “I’m not 
washed up.” 

Four long strides from Capanella’s 
locker, diagonally across an aisle, sat Gil 
Hodges, too much occupied with his 
own batting slump to worry about 
someone else’s. Gil is 32. Deep lines in 
his expressive face confirm it. The trim- 
ness of his muscled torso denies it. A 
year ago at this time he was batting 
.301. Now the figure was .232. 

"I’ll come out of it,” Hodges said. 
"I always have.” He laughed aloud as 
he said: “It’s just taking me a lot long- 
er this time.” 

He grew serious again. His diJf.culty 
has been the opposite of Campanella’s. 
Gil, when he is slumping, doesn’t swing 
at bad pitches. He doesn’t even swing 
at good pitches. He takes strikes as 
though paralyzed. The outside portion 
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to the game, so far as I’m confs^rned.” 

Hal Smith attempted to sacrifice Tri- 
andos to third, but Harshman fielded the 
bunt and threw hard to third base just in 
time for the out. He had no further 
trouble. As he walked off the mound his 
wife, sitting behind the Chicago dugout, 
held up one finger, sorrowfully indicat- 
ing the hit, and then crossed her fingers 
in hope that the one would be all. It was. 
Jack retired the last six Orioles to match 
Johnson’s one-hitter. Only twice before 
in the nearly 70,000 major league games 
played since 1900 had rival teams been 
held to one hit apiece. 

Harshman, who celebrated that night 
\vith a broiled chicken dinner and a couple 
of bottles of beer, expressed sympathy for 
Johnson, who left for a pinch-hitter in 
the eighth inning; “It must have been 
very disheartening for Connie to walk to 
the clubhou.se behind 1-0 in a one-hitter. 
It must have been a long walk for him.” 

It was indeed, but for the White Sox, 
with their eyea on the Yankees, it was 
a beautiful day all the way. 


of the plate looks a mile away to him. 

“I go through this same thing every 
year,” he reminclecl them. “I don’t 
know why: I just do.” 

Isn’t it logical for a man who is hav- 
ing trouble with the outside pitch to 
try standing closer to the plate? 

"I Tried it a while back,” he said. 
“Just for one lime at bat. I didn’t feel 
comfortable, so I moved back again. 
Maybe I’ll try it again. I don’t know-.” 

Ed Roebuck, the pitcher who had 
served the record-distance homer to 
Joe Adcock a few days before, said to 
nobody in particular: “Hey, did you 
see where Mickey Mantle hit one that 
made Adcock’s look like a pop fly? You 
think that ball ain’t livelier?” 

TWO FOR CAMPY 

"1 don’t know what they do with 
those lively balls when I come up,” 
giggled Campanella. “They must be 
throwing me those nickel rockets.” 

Billy Herman stuck his head out of 
the little room, looked at the large 
clock on the wall above the .scales and 
said: “It’s getting about that time. 
Let’s get out there.” 

The Dodgers shoved their shirts 
into their trousers, pulled on their 
caps and headed for the door. In the 
small room Walt Alston arose from 
the couch, climbed the two steps 
that led to his oflice and tossed the 
mimeographed statistics sheet onto 
his desk. He picked up a newspa- 
per folded to the baseball standings 
continned on next page 


N ever Carry More Cash 
Than You Can Afford To Lose 



You can’t lose if you carry 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 



Prompt refund if lost or .stolen. 

Accepted everywhere — easy to spend as cash. 
Good until used — no time limit. 

Buy them at your bank, at Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Charges — only 1%. 


Always insist on American Express Travelers Cheques 




Sperry Top-Sider ...VJ 


• for non-slip sofely 

• highest flexibilily 

• greolesl eomfort 
ON ANY DECK 
OR COURT 




ON THE BEST COOLERS BUILT 
Cronco Coolers Reduced U to <8 


KEEPS DRINKS and FOODS 
COLD OR warm; 

TOP CHOICE for OUTDOOR 
SPORTS, VACATION TRIPS, AT 
HOME IN BACKYARD, 
RUMPUS ROOM OR BAR 

• Durable • Lightweight • Compact 

• Easy to clean, leakproof 
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no Mosquitoes. .. 

■when ■you use"6'12 
insect repellent 


fust smooth a little “fi-12” Insect I\e- 
pellcnt on your skin. Mosquitoes, 
chij’gers, black flies and gnats will 
stay away for hours. ‘'6-12’' Repel- 
lent is odorless^ greiuseless, and won’t 
irritate the most tender skin. Avail- 
able in liquid or solid stick fon-n. 



MOUNTED COLOR 
REPRINTS FROM 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Now Available 

The splendid color <jf sport, as 
onlv SponT.s Ili-csthatki) pre.sents 
it. can now be yours to hang per- 
manently on your walks. Glistening 
and mounted on laminated boards, 
your own choices horn all the color 
photography and art which have 
appeared in SI nail make a beauti- 
ful decoration for your game I'ooin.s, 
summer home, bar, or a wonderful 
gift for a sports-loving friend. 

fust send brief identifications of 
each picture you want, including 
page and date of is.sue— with a check 
or money order made out to 

Spoivrs Il.UUSTK.^TED, 

The prices for each picture (in- 
cluding mailing charges): 

Half page; $1.00 
Full page: $1 .50 
Two-page spread: $2.50 
Wrire Box T 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


BASEBALL 

continued from page Jt7 

and shook his head as he studied it. 

A year ago the standings showed 
Brooklyn out in front by 10 games. 
Now you could spit at first place and 
wet five teams— Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 

•‘I’ve thought right along that Mil- 
waukee is the team to worry about, 
and I still do,” Alston said. ‘‘That’s if 
Conley comes around. If not, I think 
Cincinnati will give us the most trou- 
ble. They make the runs. Everybody 
says they don’t have the pitching, but 
wh^enever I look up at the scoreboard, 
I see a lot of zeros, so somebody must 
be doing the pitching for them.” 

Alston opened the private door that 
leads from his office to the passageway 
beneath the stands. ‘‘There’s one thing 
that makes me feel pretty good,” he 
said over his shoulder. ‘‘We haven’t 
been hitting a thing, and here we are 
right up with the rest of them. That 
makes me believe that when we do start 
hitting, we oughta do all right.” 


As the week wore on there was par- 
tial justification for Alston’s optimism 
over his failing hitter.s. Campanella, 
notably, hit two .S-run homers against 
the Cardinals and two days iater 
smacked another against the Rediegs. 
Asareward.hewasmoved slightly back 
up in the batting order but by the end 
of the week ■was relapsing. Yet, feeling 
his long batting slump was at last over, 
Campanella explained, “I guess I just 
r-an out of outs.” 

Campy’s second homer against St. 
Louis was especially valuable. It came 
as a climax to an almost unbelievable 
game, when Brooklyn was in the story- 
book position of being 3 behind and 
2 out in the bottom half of the ninth. 
Roy’s hit tied up the game, which 
Brooklyn went on to win. 

Although showing brief flashes of 
their 1955 power, the Dodgers still 
found they could do little with their 
new nemesis, the Cincinnati Redlegs. 
Walter Alston again desperately shuf- 
fled his lineup (28 times in 59 games), 
but the Redlegs won three out of four 
in Brooklyn. ‘‘e N 


X-RAY 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This Week (6/18-6/24) 
NATIONAL LfAGUE 


Milwaukee 8-0 

Ph iladeipbia 5-2 

Cincinnati 4-3 

Brooklyn 3-4 

Chicago 2-3 

New York 2-4 

St. Louis 2-5 

Pittsburgh 1-6 


l.OOO 

.714 

.571 

.429 

.400 

.333 

.286 

.143 


Homers 

Season Week 

(34-22) 6 

(25-35) 5 

(34-26) 12 

(32-27) 6 

(24-32) 2 

(23-36) 4 

(33-30) 8 

(31-28) 2 


Batting Homers 

Week Season Season 

Crandall .333 Aaron .295 Crandall 11 
Mathews 11 


Ashburn .304 

F. Robinson .545 
Reese .353 

Fondy .421 

Mays .333 

Musial .448 

Freese .357 


Ashburn ,304 

Bailey .347 
Jackson .294 
Moiyn -300 
Schoendienst .315 
Boyer .338 
Long .330 


Ennis 13 
Lopala 13 
F. Robinson 16 
Snider IS 
Banks 15 
Mays 10 
Boyer 17 
Long 17 


pitching 

Buhl 

Burdette 

Haddis 


5-3 


Lawrence 9-0 

Newcombe 9-S 
Rush 6-3 

Anlonelli 6-6 

Mizell 7-4 

Friend 11-4 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Chicago 8-0 

Cleveland 6-0 

NewYoik 3-4 

Baltimore 3-4 

Kansas City 3-4 

Boston 2-4 

Washington 2-5 

Detroit 0-6 


1.000 (36-22) 

1.000 (34-27) 

.429 (40-24) 

.429 (31-33) 

.429 (25-38) 

.333 (31-30) 

.286 (26-42) 

,000 (27-34) 


Doby ,367 Minoso 

8 Smith .619 Wertz 

8 McDougald .412 Mantle 

6 Triandos .429 Triandos 


f Power .464 Power 

® WiUiams .400 Vernon 

8 Herzog .400 Runnels 

3 Brideweser .450 Mazwell 


.325 Doby 7 Pierce 

.31] Wertz 16 Lemon 

.376 Mantle 27 Kucks 

.311 Gardner 7 Moore 

Nieman 7 

Triandos 7 

.321 Lopez 12 Kellner 

.339 Getnert 10 Biewet 

.303 Sievers 17 Stobbs 

,3ri Mazwell i2 Hoelt 


BEST 

Batting (NL) Bailey, CIn, .347 

Batting (AL) Mantle. NY. .376 

Home run Long, Pitt, 17 

nitters(NL} (lperl2V5AB) 
Home run Mantle. NY. 27 

hitlers (AL> (1 per 9 AS) 
Pitching (NL) Lawrence, Cm. 9-0 
Pitching (AL) Pierce, Chi, 11-2 
ERA(NL) Burdette, Mil. 2.45 

ERA(AL) Fold. NY, 2.42 

Complete games Friend, Pitt. 10 
(NL) (in 19 starts) 

Complete games Ford, NY, 9 
(AL) (m 13 starts) 

Team HR(NL) Cincinnati, 98 

Team HR(AL) New York. 88 

Teamruns(NL) Cincinnati, 313 
reamruns(AL) New York, 360 
Team hits (NL) SL Louis, 611 
Team hits (AL) Boston, 596 


HEROES AND GOATS 


■ ne 24) 


RUNS PROPUCED 


WORST 

Hamner, Phil, .179 
Brideweser, Det. .185 
Lookman, St L. 1 
(pet 209 AB) 
Miranda, Ball, I 
(per 206 AB) 
Hacker, Chi, 1-6 
Herriage, KC, 1-6 
Rogovin, Phil, 6.55 
Weislet, Wash, 7.53 
Law, Pill, 1 
(in 13 starts) 
Wight, Balt, 1 
(in 13 starts) 
Philadelphia, 50 
Baltimore, si 
New York, 198 
Baltimoie, 228 
New York. 461 
Baltimore. 502 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Boyer, St L (.338) 

Musial, St L (.322). 

Long, Pitt (.330). 

Moon, St L (.327). 

F. Robinson, Cm (.313).. 


Runs Teammates 
Scored Batted In 
49 37 

38 42 

38 31 

40 25 

48 16 


Total Runs 
Produced 
36 
80 
69 
65 
64 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Mantle, NY (.376) 

Simpson, KC(.307). 

Lopez, KC(.299) 

Sievers, Wash (.257).... 
Philley, Chi (.268). 


62 39 101 

39 43 82 

50 32 82 

44 32 76 

40 36 76 


Baiting 
Home runs 


THE ROOKIES 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
F. Robinson, Cin. .313 
F. Robinson, Cm, 16 


F. Robinson, tin. 32 
Valentlnetti, Chi, S-1 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Herzog, Wash, .282 
Averill, Clev, 3 
Buddin, Bos, 3 
Aparicio. Chi, 22 
Sister, Bos. 3-3 
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• BOATING by EZRA BOWEN 

A log of the 1956 Bermuda Race kept by Si's boating 
editor aboard the 70-foot yawl ‘Gulf Stream/ with 
firsthand reports from three other key boats in the 

ROUGH PASSAGE 


Saturday, June 16, II a.m., aboard 70- 
foot yawl Gulf Stream, Xeuport, R.l. 

T WO hours before the Class A start 
of the Bermuda race, we cast off 
our lines and slide out the channel 
toward start at Brenton Reef, 13 
aboard counting Skipper Monroe Hem- 
merdinger. Ahead a forest of masts 
moves along to low roar of auxiliaries, 
mastheads waggling as boats— 89 of 
them— roll on oil-slick surface of water. 
Day is hot with almost no wind, air 
hazy with high overcast. The fleet 
rumbles by the ugly gray cottages on 
shore with crowds of people spread 
along rocks by the channel, looking 
like colorful water birds on landspits. 
Sails begin to go up. There’s (icsture, 
the 1946 winner with blue hull and 
aluminum spar; there’s Mustang — 
Arthur Knapp at the tiller with a 
splash of white bandage across his sun- 
burned nose. There’s Malay, winner 
in the last race and, as we come to the 
line, big, black Bolero booms across our 
bow under a working rig. A Coast 
Guard boat comes alongside and hails 
us, “Twenty-mile-an-hour northeast 
forecast.” 

One p.rn.: Start for Class A marked 
by a horn blast from the destroyer es- 
cort U.S.S. Rhodes, which will patrol 
the races. Absolutely no wind. Bolero 
has what would be windward position 
with Oulf Stream next. Now a zephyr 
comes in, and the 67-foot cutter Mogu 
walks out ahead, her big genoa 
trimmed close. If we get this kind of 
air all the way down, Mogu could take 
it. Now Class B, C and D boats are 
going off at 15-minute intervals. Fleet 
is strung out from shore to horizon, 
most of them trying to set spinnakers 
in the shifting air. 635 miles to go. 

Aboard Finislerre. Saturday, 

June 16, 6:30 p.rn. 

Bad start hurt, but Finislerre came 
over the line well to leeward and 
picked up a bit more clear air than the 
bunch at the windward end. Wind 


turned to WSW at about eight knots. 
Finislerre dumped spinnaker and got 
a good run out of her ballon jib. By 
7 p.m. she was leading Class D and had 
moved up among the C boats. 

Aboard Gulf Stream. Saturday, 

June 16, 11:30 p.m. 

Incredibly beautiful night with 
bright half moon and light WSW 
breeze. A real tourist race so far. A 
silky haze slides over the moon. There 
is a weather front hanging over us, and 
radio reports have given up on the 
northeaster. Our course is 175 mag- 
netic to bring us into the Gulf Stream 
current 35 miles west of the rhumb 
line, the straight course for Bermuda. 
W’e’re counting on the current to set 
us back onto the rhumb line. Distance- 


SMiLiNG WINNERS OH Finislerre got 
news of victory in Hamilton Harbor. Stand- 
ing, left: Crewmen Ned Freeman, Bunny 


recording log strung from stern shows 
us 60 miles out of Newport. Water 
temperature is 62“^. We’ll know we’re 
in the Stream when the water tempera- 
ture goes up to 78°. The watch on deck 
lies along the cockpit, easy in the light 
air, watching masthead lights spaced 
out to leeward. Still Mogu weather. 

Sunday, June 17, 6:50 a.m.: Air light 
at sunup. I took my first trick at wheel. 
This is a big boat with not too much 
feel in light wind. Only two boats in 
sight: Barlovento and Nina, both to 
leeward. This is good company for 
Gull Stream. If we can stick with 
them till we get some wind, we might 
do something. Course 178, barometer 
30 and rising. The day should be hot. 

One p.m.: Twenty-four hours out 
and we've made 170.3 miles. Wind has 
freshened to 15 knots, and Kenyon 
speed indicator shows a steady 9. This 
is more like it. While I was in my 
bunk off watch about 10 a.m. I could 
feel the boat take a list and begin to 
work, lifting and dropping her nose in 
slow rhythm while water hissed along 
outside. We’ve sailed into sargasso 
weed now, meaning the Stream is not 
far off. Course 167. A perfect sailing 
day. There’s a school of porpoises off 
to leeward edging over toward us, 
playing back and forth, some taking 
12- to 15-foot leaps arching out of wa- 
ter like heavy blue-gray projectiles. 

continued on next page 


Rikk: Skipper Carfeton Miichell; Navi- 
gator Corry Cramer; Cook Henry Davis. 
Kneeling: Crewmen R. Bertram, L, Pirie. 




BOATING 

continued from -parje 49 

They play all around the ship, then 
dive off to windward. 

4 p.m.: Into the heart of the Gulf 
Stream. Water temperature up to 78. 
Course 160, Kenyon shows 10.4 knots, 
close to hull speed. No sign of usual line 
squalls that guard the edges of Stream. 

8 p.m.: Our watch below, and now 
it starts. In my bunk I can feel the 
boat throw her bow up; then she 
plunges down the back side of the 
wave like a freight train. Squalls must 
be hitting. She is heeling farther over. 
A cross chop whacks her, and she shud- 
ders and slows momentarily. Sleep in 
this tiny rack is impossible. Any min- 
ute I’ll be heaved out onto the floor. 
I climb out and raise the edge of the 
bunk. No good. Raise it again. Not 
much better, but that’s as high as it’ll 
go. I’m so close to the overhead I can 
hardly roll over— a process of arching 
your body on your feet and hands and 
then doing a quick flip. Cabin is sti- 
fling hot with ventilators turned back 
away from spray. Hard not to get 
claustrophobia. Something in the gal- 
ley just came down with a crash. I can 
hear a man on deck watch calling the 
set of the genoa from forward. “Light, 
luffing, that’s good.” 

Midnight: On deck. The wind is 
roaring WSW at 25, gusts to 35; line 
squall clouds like balls of dirty cot- 
ton show ominously whenever moon 
breaks through. Water is washing along 
the lee rail, which dips at each puff. 
Feels like we’re carrying too much can- 
vas. There are the lights of a steamer 
ahead, steady and incongruously cheer- 
ful in the building sea. There’s the 
DE’s triangle of lights to port, nosing 
around to check the fleet. We clear the 
mainsheet carefully so we can let it go 
if the boat gets knocked on her ear. 
Abruptly with a dull crack our genny 
staysail rips in two. Up come the off- 
watch, half naked. Six of us floun- 
der forward along the slanting, spray- 
swept deck. The bow is riding like an 
elevator. When we get up there we pull 
down the torn sail. It’s slow to come 
and rough on fingers. I reach into my 
pocket for a pair of pliers to take off 
the fittings, and half the ocean goes 
inside my pants to stay. Oilskins are 
useless up here. Water in every crack. 
Water to sit in, water down my neck. 
We bend on a new sail and pull it up 
but the halyard fouls. It takes 10 min- 
utes to clear it, hanging on to the life- 
line with one hand, hauling with the 
other. The ocean looks wild and black 
out there. No place for a swim. They’d 
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never be able to pick you up. A couple 
of the boys are feeling poorly — me, too, 
but I’ve been taking Bonamine and 
everything has stayed down so far. 
Now the halyard’s clear. We pull up 
the sail and go aft to rest. I’m bushed. 
Boat has slow-ed to knots, but this 
is enough sail for now. It’s time to go 
off watch and w’e go below, moving in 
slow motion. Wet oilskins and clothes 
are peeled off, matted into soggy balls 
and stuck into corners. The hell with 
that little bunk. I lie down on a settee 
in the main cabin and go dead asleep 
till 8:30 a.m. Oatmeal, coffee and Bon- 
amine, and the world looks brighter. 

Monday, June 18, one p.m.: Two 
days out and we've covered 375 miles, 
224 of them in last 24 hours. If we had 
this for three days we’d break High- 
land Light’s course record of 71 hours 
35 minutes. Holero must be flying. 
Mogu is finished. Too much sea and 
wind for her. Wind WSW at 25. Now 
the novelty of living at a 30® angle has 
ceased to be amusing. We’re all tired 
and our equilibrium is poor. You stand 
at what you think is the right angle, 
lift one leg to peel off your wet pants 
and suddenly you lurch into a table, 
locker or, if you’re lucky, into a bunk. 
When eating you go for the windward 
side of the table because on the lower 
side, if you misjudge the angle of heel, 
you pour milk or cereal into your lap. 
In the bunk you wake suddenly to a 
bad roll and crash that sounds as 
though you’ve run through a log boom. 
The chop is apparently worse and she 
quivers with each roller. Water in the 
bilges sloshes up nearly to the sheath- 
ing. We get a pump going and head off 
the wind, and the boat steadies. Back 
to sleep, then dinner of roast beef at 
6:4.5. We’re still taking a licking, and 
the beef doesn’t sell too well. 

Aboard Finistcrre. 

Monday, June 18, ,9 p.m. 

Finisterre's balloon jib has blow'n out 
and she’s under a genny. She entered 
the stream at 11 p.m. last night and 
altered course to 163 to run down 
the rhumb line. At 6:30 a.m. the wind 
suddenly went dead. Torrential rain 
squalls half-filled the cockpit. During 
one brilliant flash of lightning her steel 
rigging glowed a ghostly blue. Squalls 
getting worse. At 9 p.m. a black anvil- 
shaped cloud creeps in from windward, 
pushing hot tropical air in front of it. 
A burst of rain hits and suddenly the 
sky is absolutely clear with not a 
breath of wind. Carleton Mitchell calls 
below and the off-watch scrambles on 
deck. The wind w'heels around from 
southwest to northeast in the space of 


seconds. The crew drops the lightsails 
before they can rip against the shrouds, 
and sets them again on the opposite 
tack against a 15- to 20-knot north- 
easter. Finisterre heads down her old 
course of 163. The northeaster blows 
harder and harder. Finisterre is flying. 
By noon Tuesday she has covered 205.9 
miles in 24 hours of log readings, a rec- 
ord pace for a boat her size. All through 
the run down the heavy cross-hatched 
seas, she drives like an A-class boat, 
never taking solid water aboard. An- 
other 20 hours of this and Finisterre 
might win the race. 

.1 board Bolero. Tuesday, 

June 19, before dau ri 

Ship is well inside Highland Light's 
record. Two headsails have blown out. 
Bolero is too far ahead to catch the 
northeast wind shift and has ridden 
the southwesterly all the way, making 
250 miles from Monday noon to Tues- 
day noon— steamer time. Suddenly the 
jibstay sags dangerously and the head 
of No. 2 jib topsails tears out. The stay 
fitting has let go. This is no time to lose 
the mast with the record nearly in ban d 
and dangerous coral reefs not far to 
leeward. The crew’ leads two wire spin- 
naker halyards forward, snubs them 
down as jury stays, and Bolero gets 
ready to tack into the finish line. 

Aboard the escort vessel Uhodes, 
Tuesday, June 19, dawn 

There’s Bolero, roaring ahead at 10 
knots, only 50 miles from the finish— 
but she’s past the 100-fathom shelf and 
heading straight for the reefs. Now' 
she’s only a thousand yards off the 
reef and still holding course. At that 
speed she could tear her bottom out. 
The l'.S.S. Rhodes fires eight red Very 
flares and puts her 12-inch blinker 
light on Bolero. Abruptly the big 
yawl makes a 90® turn and starts tack- 
ing through safe water toward the fin- 
ish. She goes across the line at 11:11 
a.m. for a new Bermuda course record 
of 70 hours 11 minutes 37 seconds. 

.Aboard Gulf Stream, Tuesday, 

June 19, 9 a.m. 

We blew out another headsail at 
9:30 last night and put on another 
wringing-wet Chinese fire drill on the 
foredeck getting the sail dowm at 4 
a.m. this morning. Wind is still WSW 
at 25 to 30. I eat a quick breakfast of 
chocolate cookies, Coke, corn flakes, 
ginger ale, coffee and sausages. Why it 
stays with me I’ll never know. At 10 
a.m. we get the northeaster. At 2 p.m. 
we look back and see the taffrail log is 
hanging slack. We pull it in .and the 
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rotating propeller mechanism is gone. 
Apparently a shark that had been 
alongside hit it like a bass lure so we 
have no record of our distance trav- 
eled. No matter. Solid estimates put us 
only 38 miles from the finish line with 
wind blow'ing a good 20 and we’re mak- 
ing 9 to 10 knots. Bermuda for cock- 
tails. Hold everything. A sun sight puts 
us 85 miles vest of the island. Some- 
body leans against a stay and gets a 
strong electric shock. Our whole light- 
ing system is shorted out, and the com- 
pass has been thrown off 15°. We’ve 
had it. We’re way out of the money. 
Nothing to do but bring the bow up 
and slug our way into the rising north- 
easter. Bermuda for breakfast tomor- 
row. Then the radio reports Bolero's 
record. Happy days. At 7 p.m. we go 
below with the wind up to 35 and gray 
seas rising above the cockpit, twisting 
us sometimes 20° off course. 1 eat a 
bowl of chili and try to sleep. Impos- 
sible. Everything is wet below. Boat is 
taking a bad pounding. Frankly, we’re 
a bit lost. It’s getting dark, and the 
reefs north of Bermuda can’t be too 
far to leeward. 


Aboard Finislerre. Tuesday, 

June 19, 11 p.m. 

Wind a steady 30 knots. The little 
boat is riding beautifully under jib 
topsail and working forestaysail. No. 
2 jib blew out last night. Mitchell 
gets his first decent star sight in two 
days and finds he’s not 80 miles from 
Bermuda as calculated, but 40 miles. 
Radio says Bolero and Venturer have 
broken the record and all the other 
boats reported in so far are in Class A. 
finislerre. a D boat, is well within her 
time allowance. She hardens up from 
163 to 150 to get a cushion of safety 
against the reefs. Not much longer now. 

Aboard Elda. \Vedne.sday, 

June 20, ll:3fia.m. 

Just north of Bermuda, Crewman 
Slade Mills standing in the bow sud- 
denly sees a white wall of water 20 feet 
ahead. He turns to yell to the man at 
the wheel. There is a sickening crash 
and Elda’s whole starboard side is 
torn out by a coral reef. The cabin top 
bursts open, the boom falls and smashes 
the dinghy. A wave washes away the 
rubber life raft. In one minute water is 


chest high in the cabin where Skipper 
Henry Wise is handing up life jackets. 
The crew lifts him out. In a minute 
and a half Elda is on the bottom, a 
total loss. The crew is hanging onto the 
rigging still above water. Rollers are 
roaring over reef, battering them. No 
one is badly hurt, but one man is bleed- 
ing enough to bring in five sharks. But 
the sharks are staying away, lazily 
feeding on bacon from Elda’s shat- 
tered icebox. After seven hours an Air 
Force plane sees the wreck and drops 
life rafts. Two fishing boats come over 
the reef to pick up the eight men and 
transfer them to a Coast Guard cutter. 
All safe, but Elda is gone. 

Aboard Finislerre, W ednesday, 

June 20, 7 a.m. 

Finislerre passes the last buoy and 
sets her heavy-weather spinnaker for 
final run to the finish line. Only three- 
quarters of a mile to go. They have 
come 634 miles and are dead tired but 
working the sheets like a Star boat. 

7:10 a.rn.: Finisterre crosses the 
line at St. David’s Head. A loudspeak- 
er tells crowds on shore — some of whom 
have stayed out all night in the squalls 
— that Finisterre has won the Ber- 
muda race. None of the boats still out 
can beat her on handicap. Now over 
the line, she drops her spinnaker and 
heads for Hamilton Harbor. The crew 
still doesn’t know they’ve won, but 
they find out when a launch from the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club comes 
alongside in Hamilton. Mitchell is 
quietly and tiredly the happiest man 
within a thousand miles. This is the 
race he’s always wanted. And this is 
his boat Finisterre, built after a life- 
time of planning, that did it. She is a 
perfect boat— sound and tight as when 
she left Newport. Now she is undisput- 
ed champion of the Atlantic racing fleet. 

Aboard Gulf Stream. Wednesday, 
June 20, 7 a.m. 

We’re at the finish line. Wet, tired, 
glad to be in. There is a little yawl 
coming behind us. Looks like Finis- 
terre, but she could hardly be this far 
even with our 85-mile detour. 

7:03 a.m.: We cross the line, drop 
our sails and go straight into narrow St. 
George Harbor under diesel power. Flat 
water feels good. The little yawl behind 
crosses and rounds up for Hamilton. 
By God, it was Finisterre. We tie up 
and step ashore. The concrete pier 
seems to heave under us. The race is 
over, the fastest and roughest since the 
series began in 1906. A big-boat race all 
the way, and Finisterre, the winner, is 
the smallest boat ever to take it. Ce 'n o) 



RECORD PASSAGE of 70 hr.s. 11 min. was made by Sven Salen’s 
Bolero, which logged 250 miles second day. Finisterre, over-all win- 
ner, had 20o.9-mile day, record for Class D. Yawl Gulf Stream lo.st 
out when faulty compass led her 85 miles west of the finish line. 
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• MOTOR SPORTS 

Road America’s big weekend produced bad luck for Briggs 
Cunningham, fast action for onlookers and triumph for a 

FLYING TEXAN 


F or thousands of spectators it was 
a colorful sporting weekend. For 
Carroll Shelby, the lean Texan who af- 
fects bibbed overalls, it was a victo- 
rious weekend. But for Millionnaire 
Sportsman Briggs Cunningham the 
Sports Car Club of America’s big splash 
at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin’s fine Road 
America course was a lost weekend. 

Cunningham arrived with four 
gleaming D Jaguars and great expec- 
tations. Walt Hansgen, winner of an 
important race at Cumberland, Md. in 
May, all but demolished one of them 
in practice Friday, flipping on the same 
long curve where Tom Friedmann was 
killed in practice for the inaugural 
races last September. 


SATURDAY’S RACES 

CLASSES F & G PRODUCTION: 1, C. A. 
Haa.s, Porsche 1300, 66.-3 mph; 2, R. Bal- 
lenger, Porsche 1300; 3, P. Bunn, Porsche 
1300. Clas.s G — 1, W. WuesthofT, Alfa 
Romeo Giulietta; 2, S. Lange, Alfa Ro- 
meo Giulietta; 3, E. M. Pupilidy, Porsche. 
CLASSES D & R PBODUfmON: 1, C. Wal- 
lace, 300SL, 72.4 mph; 2, P. Van Ant- 
werpen, 300SL; 3, G. Seaverns, 300SL. 
Class E— 1, E. Erickson, A-C Bristol; 2, 
T. Payne, Arnolt-BrLstol ; 3, B. Soder- 
strom, Porsche. 

CLASSES F & E MODIFIED: 1. J. McAfee, 
Porsche 550, 77.4 mph; 2, E. Crawford, 
Porsche 550:3, J. Kimberly, OSCA. Class 
E — 1, E. Lunken, Ferrari Mondial; 2, J. 
Quackenbush, Ferrari Mondial; 3, T. 
Boynton, Maserati. 

SUNDAY’S RACES 

CLASS c PRODUCTION: 1, B. Henry, Cor- 
vette, 73.3 mph; F. Windrige, Corvette; 
3, W. Larson, Jaguar XK120M. 

CLASSES C & H .MODIFIED: 1, F. Sclavi, 
Cooper, 71.8 mph; 2, F. Baptista, Lotus; 
3, W. Cooper, Cooper-Porsche. Class H— 
1, J. Mays, Fiber-Sport; 2, H. Behm, 
Stanguellini : 3, J. Orr, Devin- Panhard. 
CLASSES C. D & B MODIFIED: 1, C. Shel- 
by, Ferrari, 80.04 mph; 2, L. Brero, D 
Jaguar; 3, E. Erickson, D Jaguar. Class 
D -1, P. Stewart, Maserati: 2, W. Lloyd, 
Ma.serati; 3, D. Collins, Ferrari Monza. 
Class B-W. Gras, Allard; 2, T. Mc- 
Grade, Allard. 


When time came for the feature race 
Sunday— a 152-mile test for the big- 
gest and fastest cars over Road Ameri- 
ca’s twisting, undulating ribbon of as- 
phalt— Cunningham still had three 
cars but two mildly afflicted drivers. 
Hansgen had an aching back as the re- 
sult of his mishap; big Sherwood John- 
ston, runner-up to Phil Hill in a spir- 
ited duel in last year’s main event, had 
a painful knee. He had twisted it se- 
verely getting up from the dinner ta- 
ble the night before. 

Carroll Shelby hitched up his striped 
overalls, exchanged a battered, wide- 
brimmed straw hat for a racing helmet 
and streaked into the lead with his 
4.4-liter Ferrari, hard pressed by John- 
ston, Lou Brero in another D Jag and 
Hansgen. Only three seconds separat- 
ed the lead-footed quartet after 36 
miles on the four-mile course when 
Johnston came to grief. Fighting for 
control as he swept out of a downhill 
turn onto a short straightaway, John- 
ston swerved to avoid a retired car, 
veered again to bypass a rock pile, 
smashed head on into a stone fence 
and flipped end over end. 

Hansgen passed Brero and set out 
after Shelby, but he was worried. What 
had happened to Johnston? Next time 
around, Hansgen was so pleasantly sur- 
prised to see Johnston up and walking 
that he misjudged his braking on the 
corner looming ahead and spun out. 
That cost him seven places, from 
second to ninth. Becoming increasingly 
aware that this was not the Cunning- 
ham team’s day, Hansgen still dog- 
gedly rejoined the chase. He moved 
resolutely up to fourth place, but after 
72 miles, on the right-angle turn at 
the end of the main straightaway, he 
“just lost it” and rolled over and out 
of the race. Briggs Cunningham, in 
his fourth and last D Jag, was back 
in the pack, destined to finish a lap 
behind the leaders. 

As the crowd of 30,000 returned its 
attention to the scrap between Shelby 
and Brero, it abruptly became no scrap 
at all. Shelby led Brero by eight sec- 


onds when Hansgen crashed. Brero in 
turn was 52 seconds ahead of Ernie 
Erickson, the eventual third-place fin- 
isher, in still another D Jaguar. Caught 
in a trafTic jam as the no-passing flag 
went out for Hansgen’s accident, Brero 
lost time at both ends. After cruising 
behind a slow car, he was 40 seconds 
behind Shelby when the go-ahead sig- 
nal was given and only 13 seconds 
ahead of Erickson. 

Then, near the 100-mile mark, Brero 
skittered off the road. 

“I thought, ‘Louie, you’re not going 
to make it,’ ” Brero said later. “I tried 
to straighten her out to hit the hay 
bales head on, then I ducked down. I 
went on through the bales and into 
some tall grass. I couldn’t see where I 
was as I spun around, and I kept won- 
dering where the rocks were. Finally 
I found the course and got back on it.” 

By the time Brero had stopped spin- 
ning Shelby was 50 seconds ahead and 
in complete control. From the Shelby 
pit Luigi Chinetti, Ferrari representa- 
tive in the U.S., signaled the Texas oil- 
man to slow down, and though Brero 
thereupon crept up on him, Shelby 
crossed the line first by a safe five sec- 
onds. His time was 1:53:22.74 for an 
average speed of 80.04 mph. 

All in all, it was an exciting, speed- 
filled weekend — from Carl Haas’s nar- 
row-squeak victory in a Porsche 1300 
in the first race on Saturday through 
Jack McAfee’s masterful win in a 
Porsche Spyder in Saturday’s 100-mile 
feature for Classes F and E modified 
cars and on to the main event Sunday. 
There was even a rarely heard protest 
— in this case that John Mays’s Fiber- 
Sport, class winner in a preliminary 
race, had too much engine. The protest 
was disallowed. 

Briggs Cunningham, whose only pro- 
test was against fate, was happy that 
X rays of Johnston and Hansgen re- 
vealed no internal injuries. He smiled 
wanly when asked whether he would 
be back in September for a six-hour 
endurance race. 

“Sure, we’ll be back,” he said. “But 
we may have to use wheelbarrows.” 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



for golfers of 
ail handicaps 


from SAM SNEAD, Greenbrier G. & C.C., While Sulphur Springi^, W. Va. 


Being tense ruins more golf shots for more players than any other 
thing. When a golfer is all tightened up he doesn't have a chance 
of swinging correctly at the ball. These unrelaxed golfers figure 
that the faster they swing the more distance they’ll get, and you’ve 
seen hundreds of them who go back as fast as they come down. 
They’re the boys who have inspired that popular hustler’s slogan: 
“Give me a man with a fast backswing and a fat wallet.” 

Rhythm and timing are the most important things in a golf 
swing. You can’t get them — you can’t even come close to getting 
them — unless you’re relaxed, and I mean relaxed not only in the 
arms and hands but throughout the body, especially through the 
legs. Walter Hagen used to say that as long as he could keep his 
legs relaxed he didn’t worry. The rest would take care of itself. I 
agree with him 100%. When your legs and ankles are nice and 
supple, only then will your muscles be able to do the work you 
want them to do. Only then can you pivot right and get that sense 
of rhythm that helps you to go back in one piece and to start down 
from the top with everything moving in close harmony. 




Atove: the goffer 
with tensed legs 
cannot pivot 




NEXT WEEK: GRAHAM ROSS ON THE LEFT-HAND GRIP 


To Eager Beaver 
ENGINEERS! 



In Aircraft and Missiles contracts totaling 
$2 billion, Douglas has need for ail kinds 
of engineering talents. Opportunities ore 
waiting in each of our four plants, oil 
located where it's nice to live. 

Today's the time to write. 

Send resume to 

C. C. LaVene, Box 620H 

Santa Monica, Calif, 


lounlaineerifig • Ice Skating • ShootinJ 


Events & Discoveries • Pat on the Back * 


lash • Sports Cars • Birdwatching • 


The 19th Hole • Yesterday • Ski Tip ♦ Sc 

SCOPE 

SI has widened my scope 
of sports events unbelievably, 
and I feel that I am always 
“up” on the most recent liap- 
penings in the wonderful world 
of sport. There is something 
that interests me in each issue 
of SI, no matter what the sea- 
son mav be. 

John 'U^'iens 
Nortnati, Oklahomii 


ootball • Piching • Basketball • lea S 


’review • Scoreboard • Hotbox ♦ Pal on 


liing • Bacaball • Celt • Swimming • 
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• HORSE RACING 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

In Ohio, ThistleDown spends big to get big, but 
Born Mighty’s upset victory seems just another 

MINOR TRACK WOE 


S o ENORMOUS is the scope of Amer- 
ican racing that most of us prob- 
ably tend to forget about the horses 
and race tracks which are not habitues 
of the headlines. Rolling along with the 
tide of public acclaim which is the 
birthright of the champion, it requires 
an effort to remember that for every 
Needles there are thousands of ordi- 
nary claimers and platers, and that 
for every racing plant as popular as 
Hollywood Park, Arlington and Mon- 
mouth there are dozens of small-circuit 
tracks struggling very hard to provide 
their own group of patrons with the 
best racing possible. 

The State of Ohio serves well as an 
example of minor league racing. Within 
one mile of each other, and around 11 
miles from downtown Cleveland, there 
are three race tracks: ThistleDown, 
Randall and Cranwood. When they 
are conducting their meetings, as This- 
tleDown is at the moment, they are 
within easy driving reach of somewhere 
between four and five million people, 
including the populations of Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Akron, Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh— to say nothing of the 
proximity of some one million base- 
ball- and football-loving Clevelanders. 
And yet ThistleDown is not having a 
good season. At a beautifully modern- 
ized track, fully equipped to handle a 
crowd of 20,000, the weekday attend- 
ance has averaged only 5,000 with 
usually about 12,000 turning out on 
Saturdays. One theory advanced is 
that northern Ohioans are simply not 
horse players. Either a preference for 
other forms of gambling, or possibly 
a distrust lingering from another era 
when all Cleveland racing enjoyed 
nothing but the most unsavory repu- 
tation, has resulted in per capita bet- 
ting of $60 at ThistleDown, compared 
to roughly $90 in New York and New 
Jersey. 

Maybe the answer might better be 
found in some casual comments made 
the other day by ThistleDown Racing 
Secretary and Handicapper Jim Ross. 
“Purse distribution,” said Ross, “is 


the key to success as far as any track 
is concerned. If a race track can afford 
to give away good purses, that track 
will draw a better class of horse. Other- 
wise the cheaper the horses you have 
to show, the less attractive your show 
is to the betting public. It's really as 
simple as that.” 

By way of illustrating Jim Ross’s 
explanation, let’s make some quick 
comparisons. At ThistleDown this sea- 
son the average purse has been about 
$1,800. Hollywood Park, just to go to 
the opposite extreme, had an average 
purse of $7,644 per race in 1955. While 
ThistleDown had a gross purse total of 
$732,750 a year ago, Hollywood Park 
topped every track in the country by 
distributing $3,410,385. Other tracks 
running at the moment, such as Ar- 
lington, Belmont, Monmouth and Del- 
aware Park, lure the higher class of 
horse for the same reason. 

The little track does contribute, of 


course, to racing as a whole in the sense 
that in this day of fierce competition 
the small circuit is the only refuge for 
the thousands of owner.s who, for lack 
of good horses, would otherwise have 
no place in which to race. But, how to 
get some national acclaim — even if it’s 
only for one day of the year? ‘‘The ob- 
vious answer.” says ThistleDown Gen- 
eral Manager Jack O’Keeffe, “is to 
feature one race per meeting which 
will attract top-class horses from other 
parts of the country. We have our 
Ohio Derby, $40,000 added for 3-year- 
olds. It’s $40,000 out of our total stakes 
allotment of $90,000, and I know it 
may sound unfair to the owners of the 
best horses on the grounds, but with 
us it’s a one-shot deal and we’re in the 
position of having to build our whole 
meeting around one race.” 

There is quite an understandable 
resentment on the part of local horse- 
men toward the invasion by outside 
horses, and yet, as Jim Ross phrased 
it, “the paying public, no matter 
where, is entitled to see the best if the 
track can swing it for them. If the 
horsemen who have been .supporting 
ThistleDown all season are complain- 
ing because we bring in better horses 
to run for our biggest stakes, maybe a 
few of them are forgetting that every 
small-time local owner who comes up 
with a good horse, is perfectly entitled 
to move out of ThistleDown and on to 
Chicago, New York or wherever he 
wants to go, if he thinks he can get 


ROYAL HATS AT ASCOT 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 



FAR FROM OHIO, at England’s Royal Ascot meeting, the Queen, her .sister 
and mother titillated the elegant crowds with a hat for each of the four days. 
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• COLUMN OF THE WEEK by cordon cobbledick 

A question: Is Cleveland disinterested in the 1959 
Pan-American Games or is it simply another case of 

SMALL TOWNITIS? 

The writer is sports columnist of the CleceJand Plain Dealer 


a winning share of bigger purses. That’s 
every horseman’s privilege.” 

Horsemen, naturally, depending on 
what they have in their barn and what 
they hope they have in their barn, will 
have varied opinions on whether a 
track should flood the place with out- 
side horses for the big race of the meet- 
ing. I believe this subject came up for 
airing last winter in Louisiana when 
a number of good horses were flown 
over from Miami to New Orleans to 
win a major stakes victory. At that 
time there were a few cries to the effect 
that if a horse was shipped in to one 
locality, he should be stabled on the 
grounds for a certain part of that meet- 
ing before being allowed to start in 
a major stakes. At ThistleDown last 
week one local owner, faced with the 
prospect of running in the Ohio Derby 
against such well-known opposition as 
the Preakness winner, Fabius, Queen’s 
plate winner, Canadian Champ, and 
C. V. Whitney’s Born Mighty, spoke 
out against what he called, “The wrong 
system.” “Of course,” said the man, 
“I think the best horse should win any 
race, but a lot of these good horses 
wouldn’t even be coming here unless 
they were offered a chance to shoot 
for •?40,000. O.K., say that if the track 
wants to give away $40,000, the meth- 
od is wrong. They should cut the Ohio 
Derby to $25,000 and use the rest of 
the money to increase the value of 
allowance races. I race my stable here 
because I like to race at home where 
I can see my horses run. But when 
you’ve got to run for $1,600 allowance 
races you can hardly break even if 
you're winning.” 

As for the mile-and-an-eighth Ohio 
Derby itself last weekend (a race won, 
by the way, by Find in 1953 and Traf- 
fic Judge last year), the local owners 
were once again shut out. Fabius, who 
by now certainly must be the most 
overworked 3-year-old in the country 
(11 starts since mid-March), was the 
overwhelming favorite, but in the driv- 
ing rainstorm whicli descended on the 
track just a few minutes before post 
time, he could do no better than finish 
second to another invader from Bel- 
mont Park: C. V. Whitney’s Born 
Mighty. Toby B., who had upset Career 
Boy in the Blue Grass, was third. It was 
the biggest day for Ohio racing in quite 
a time, and although it may be pre- 
mature to say that ThistleDown is on 
the threshold of promotion to major 
league status, one $40,000 stakes a year 
is a start in the right direction. After 
ail, the big stables go where the money 
is, and where the big stables go the big 
crowds are sure to follow. C? n p) 


I T WAS BACK in March 1955 that 
James A. Rhodes, auditor of the 
state of Ohio and a skilled politician, 
threw a display of vote-gettmg razzle- 
dazzle at the amateur athletic bigwigs 
in Mexico City and landed the 1959 
Pan-American Games for Cleveland. 

This center of culture and learning, 
upon being apprised of the brilliant 
coup, said “huh?” and went about 
its business. 

So far as patient research has dis- 
closed, it is still going about its busi- 
ness, oblivious to the fact that 15 
months have passed and Cleveland is 
no nearer readiness for an invasion by 
the athletes of 20-odd Western Hemi- 
sphere nations than it was that day 
in Old Mexico. 

COMMITTEES AND MEETINGS 

Committees have been formed and 
meetings have been held and some ten- 
tative plans drawn, but not one meas- 
urable step has been taken toward 
their realization in wood and concrete 
and glass and water. 

A stadium must be built. Where? 
The committee has proposed a site of 
land belonging to the Cooley Farms in 
Warrensville Heights, and a heavy 
majority of the members of the City 
Council have said as one voice, “Over 
our dead bodies!" 

And there the matter rests. 

More and more often, as the weeks 
and months slide by, one hears, “Let's 
quit kidding ourselves. We're not going 
to have the Pan-Am Games. WeTe 
going to stall around and hold meet- 
ings and talk, but someday we’re going 
to have to admit that we’re not ready 
and can’t handle the thing.” 

Which recalls the day in Mexico 
City when the third quadrennial games 
were awarded to Cleveland and a dis- 
gruntled Los Angeles delegate snort- 
ed, “Cleveland! Cleveland wouldn’t 
know how to handle a horseshoe- 


pitching tournament. Tell you what: 
We’re going to be ready in Los Angeles, 
and when Cleveland drops the games, 
which it wilt, we’ll pick ’em up and put 
’em on right.” 

It’s unfortunate, but true, that 
Cleveland is acquiring a nationwide 
reputation as a city that can't and 
won’t get things done. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of whether or not the city wanted 
the Pan-Am Games. The basic fact is 
that it has been awarded them — some 
say stuck with them— and has accept- 
ed them and made certain glowing 
promises. As a matter of civic pride, if 
for no other reason, it owes it to itself 
to get on the ball. 

Maybe Jimmy Rhodes assumed too 
much when he performed the political 
hocus-pocus that got the games for the 
metropolis of his home state. Maybe 
he should have asked whether or not 
we wanted them. But if he misjudged 
Cleveland we endorsed his mistake of- 
ficially and committed ourselves to a 
job on which we’re now dragging our 
feet. 

ARE GAMES WANTED? 

It seems to me the time has come 
now to ask a question that should have 
been asked 15 months ago. Do we want 
the Pan-American Games? And if so 
are we prepared to do the job of plan- 
ning and building that is necessary to 
stage them properly? 

If the answers are affirmative, let’s 
get to work. The time is getting short. 
If the answers are negative, let’s broad- 
cast the word so that another city can 
prepare to be host. A number of oth- 
ers want the Pan-Am Games and will 
go all-out to stage them as they should 
be staged. 

My own feeling is that they’re worth 
having and worth doing up right, 
but maybe I’m mistaken. Maybe we’re 
destined to be an overgrown small 
town all our civic life. n 
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In trout streams the May fly’s life 
is short but can be fun, no mercy 
without a stamp in Louisiana, and in 
Oregon two lads bottle toward degrees 


NEITHER trout nor 
LAST angler could long 

FLING survive without 

the May fly, that 
fragile insect which comes to winged 
adulthood on our streams each spring. 
To the trout it is bread. To the angler 
it is an indispensable element in the 
ritual of his venerable sport. Fly-fishing 
would be a barren pastime indeed if he 
couldn’t match that hatch of Quill Gor- 
dons or Hendricksons with an artful- 
ly tied hair-and-feather imitation and 
draw a rise from some sleek and stream- 
wise trout. Yet, sometimes the angler 
must reflect on the seemingly dull and 
certainly fleeting life of the May fly. 
For a year or two it lies in its nymphal 
stage at the bottom of a stream, beetle- 
or slug-like, with no hint of the meta- 
morphosis to come. But come it does, 
and in accordance with nature’s mys- 
terious timetable the case is shucked 
and a fly emerges. It bobbles on the 
water until its young wings are dry. At 
this stage it is called a disk, and if no 
marauding trout happens along it flies 
away to rest in streamside trees. Short- 
ly after, it mates, lays its eggs in the 
water and, with the species secure for 


another generation, dies. Such a tragi- 
cally short span, the angler may muse, 
is hardly worth the candle, but he could 
be wrong. He could look at it from 
W. H. Canaway’.s point of view. Mr. 
Canaway writes in England’s venera- 
ble Fiahing Gazette, and for the May 
fly’s sedentary years under w'ater and 
its frantically enjoyable few hours 
above it he offers a comforting ration- 
ale. ‘‘Thus Mr. So-and-So,” observes 
Canaway, “lives a humdrum life as a 
bank clerk for many years. Suddenly, 
however, he sees the error of his ways, 
helps himself to a few hundred thou- 
sand, hops off to South America and 
blues the lot in a few riotous months 
of private yachts, high-powered ac- 
tresses and high-octane whisky. He 
then cashes in his cheeks with no re- 
grets and a hob nailed liver. Is it all 
worth it? Ask any May fly.” 


THE ONTARIO’S urani- 

EAGER um rush seems to 

ONES have fevered bea- 

vers as well as 
prospectors. Last week at Silver Moun- 
tain four beavers nosed down an old 


mine shaft, found water at the bottom 
and staked out a claim. All was well 
until they realized that going down an 
18-foot shaft was simple, going up im- 
possible. Three game wardens from 
Port Artimr finally retrieved the furry 
prospectors, none of whom reported a 
uranium strike. 


WHEN federal 

■A. EFFORT 

rived, Andrew' 
Freeman of Ber- 
wick, Louisiana, was standing in his rice 
field with a shotgun and a dead wild 
goose but without the federal stamp 
necessary for legal wildfowling. Ex- 
plained Freeman when he faced U.S. 
Commissioner R. H. Carter Jr. in New 
Orleans: “I took my gun to chase hunt- 
ers out of the field. Then I saw this 
crippled goose. I wanted to put it out 
of its misery, so I sneaked up on it and 
strangled it.” 

Commissioner Carter informed Free- 
man that despite his commendable mo- 
tives a federal stamp is required even 
for bare-handed goose hunting, placed 
him under $500 bond pending trial. 



BOTTLING THE WILD 


A new-born antelope kid freezes as Rod Canutt and Jim Yoakum 
approach it on Drake Flat near Plush, Ore., and Canutt calms 
the young.ster before taking it to their cabin. Both men are grad- 
uate students at Oregon State College and are living on the 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


FISHERMAN'S SO— season opened 

CALENDAR ^63- 

son closed (or closes). 
C— clear water: D— 
water dirty or roily; M— water muddy. N-water 
at normal height; .SH— slightly high; H high; 
VH— very high; L— low: R rising; F falling, 
VVT50— water temperature 50‘, FG— fishing good; 
FF— fishing fair; FP fishing poor: OVG -outlook 
very good; 0<J— outlook good; OF— outlook (air; 
OP— outlook poor 


TROUTr virw MBXK.'O: Ghania anc] nra7.o.< 
area strpams C, I, and OG. Upper Peroa (' and 
just right. Bull and Cow creeks L. FP and OP 
until rains raise level.s. 


but best l)et is still in North Bay area waler.s. 
Itchy spy jubilantly reports black tlic.s disap- 
pearing and should l>e gone hy -July 1. 
MONTANA: Streams clearing rapidly with only 
Yellowstone and Gallatin still 11 and R- Madi- 
■son now bragging best fly fishing in years, with 
blas6 anglers sniffing at anything under two 
pounds. Big Hole and Bouitier river.s H and C 
but FG. Ycllow.stonc Park stream N iind OG. 

MUSKELLUNGE: ONTARIO: SO July 1 with 
provincial legal limit lowered from 30 to 28 
inches. Kawartha Lakes lowering and WT ris- 


FISH BOX 


cot.ORAnO: FG in most waters but slate is red- 
faced as 20 conservation officers manneri a 
round-the-clock road block in Gunnison River 
area, .stopped 586 I'ars. collared 61 anglers with 
over-the-iimit catches ancl confiscated 1,171 
trout. Fine.s so far have totaled !?2,3-ll with 11 
cases still to be tried. Local agent reports sev- 
eral culprits thanked judge and admitted it 
was about time somelliing was done about 
their Iransgression.s, which had spanned 
several years. 

PEN.NSYLVANiA: Severe local storms flooded 
most western Ponn.sylvania streams but war- 
dens say raised water table makes OVG for 
July, usually slow. Central slate limestone 
streams N ancl (' with most anglers using grass- 
hoppers as hatche.s diminish. Purists, however, 
stand by 4X tippets and Mo. 18 drys: Ofi. con- 
sidering time of year. Bass and muskie .SO 
July 1; Allegheny River spy .says OG. 

IDAHO: St. Joe and t’oeur d’Alene coming to 
boil for rainbow and cutthroats. Fast fork of 
Potlatch especially nice to fly fishermen. Morth 
fork of Clearwater donating Dolly Vardens to 
20 inches. On most water OG as runoff sulwides 
and water drops. 

NEW HAMPSHIRK: Cool Weather and showers 
have kept brookies out of dwp water and they 
are chomping indiscriminately on heavy cad- 
dis hatches. 

MICHIGAN: Manistee. Boiirdtnan, Pere Mar- 
i|uette, Au Sable. Betsy and Platte OVG for 
evening efforts. All lower peninsula streams N 
and C a.s heavy midweek rains broke drought 
and raised stream levels. OVG on main branch 
of Sturgeon as rainbow moved into summer 
quarters in Sheep Ranch Meadows. FF for 
brook trout in Black River but OG with higher 
water, 

ONTARIO: Nine-pound, three-ounce brookie 
yanked from Foot’s Lake in the Chapeau di.s* 
Iricl last week, with 25 other fi.sh from same 
water averaging four to five pounds. Laker .sa- 
faris to Manitoulin I.slancl beginning to pay off 


Among last week’s notable catches: by 
Pablo Libero of Honolulu, a 796-pound 
BLUE MARLIN, the .second .such fish rec- 
ognized from Pacific waters and just con- 
firmed by IGF.\ as a new w'orld record; 
a 40-p()und striped bass by Chris Geul- 
veck of San Kranci.sco, surf casting at 
Baker's Beach; by Jack Toughey of Chi- 
cago, a 22-pc)und PERMIT off Islamorada 
in the Florida Keys after a 36-minute 
tussle on spinning tackle and 10-pound 
test line; in the Gulf of Mexico 50 miles 
below the mouth of the Mis-sissippi, a 
48-pound WHITE marlin each for John 
Lauricella and Paul Kalman of New Or- 
leans; for E. R. Minko of Seattle, a 53 'o- 
pound KING SAL.MON, moochcd off midway 
out of Neab Ray. 


ing; OG for opening day. K.xperta a<lvisc first 
whack in weedy water as mo.st lake tempera- 
lure.s lower than u.sual. 

WISCONSIN: Hard rains throughout .state raised 
water last week and OG. In Hayward area 
Frank J. Simago of Whiting, Ind, subdued a 
38-pounder out of Chippewa Flowagc. Eagle 
River area reports OG. Biack River and Morris 
Creek, not usually considered top muskie wa- 
ter. now paying handsome dividends. 

BLUEFISH: FLORIDA: Gulf Coast bluefishing 
best in ehannel between Dog Island and St. 
George Island off Carrabelle. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Buckels of .snapper blues 
being taken in Dare Coast surf between Kitty 
Hawk and Hatteras Inlet, and OVG. 


.NEW JERSEY: Hottest surf-.slinging re-sulLs of 
.season reported la.st week from Barnegat Inlet 
through Seaside Park. Catches to 25 fish were 
taken on cut bait and tin jig.s, with some blues 
to four pounds; OVG. Trollers scoring heavily 
10 to 12 mile.s off Harvey Cedars and south to 
below Atlantic City; OV(; through July 10. 


ATLANTIC SALMON: MAINE: Downeaster.s 
glowing over what seems best sea.son yet on 
Dennys River. Rod catch so far i.s 75 fi.sh, and 
OVG. 

NOVA SCOTIA: Provincial rivers yielded 2(l!i fi.sh 
last week. .Ml are N, and OVG as Margaree, 
usually the latest stream to produce, now do- 
ing just llniL. 


STRIPED BASS: MA.SSACIIUSETTS: Neate.St 
trick of week reported hy Cuttyhunk Charter 
Skipper Bob Tilton who couldn’t seduce boil- 
ing bass lo strike, grabbed a gaff, reached over 
the side, hauled in a 20-pounder; OG at famous 
Cuttyhunk with most Islanders expecting vio- 
lent action any day. Cape Cod Canal still in- 
teresting on early morning tides, with fish av- 
eraging 15 lo 20 pounds. FG and OG at most 
norih shore beache.s, One pilot reports many 
.schools in Cape Cod B.ay and says “bass there 
are some of the bigge.st we have ever seen. 
There is a world-record fi.sh there, and someone 
is going to get it this summer.’’ World record 
of 73 pound.s has stood since 1SH3. 

NEW JERSEY: RoanuT Shoals trollers still run- 
ning up high score of 30- to fiO-pound fi.sh and 
favorite lure is still 2f)-inch-long jumble of junk 
con.structed of feathers, hooks, hula skirts and 
strips of various type bails, but check local 
experts for rietailed construction plan; OVG. 

RHODE I.SLAND: FCt generally as William D. 
Riley of Providence last week took a 50-pound 
two-ouncer just south of Jame.stown. 

CALIFORNIA: Brisk winds kept mo.st fi.shernien 
near shore except in sheltered bay.s, hut local 
agent advi.si-.s weather is moderating and OG. 
Surf casting at Baker’s Beach [iroducUve. with 
FG there. 


BONEFISH: FLORIDA: Keys flat.s alive with 
boners a.s seasonal activity is at peak. Carl 
Wittmer and Bud Carr of Hagerstown, Md. 
boated 1.5 fish on spinning tackle and 10-pound 
test line during two-day excursion and relesused 
all but one. Very active International Women’s 
Fishing As.socia1 ion will stage its first bonefish- 
ing tournament July 6 and 7 at Islamorada. 
Intrepid local guide, Dick William.s, who will 
.supervise heated competition, announced 16 
[>ariicipant.s so far registered. In spite of battle- 
field atmo-s[ihere OVG for boners through the 
summer from Key Largo to Key West. 



barren flats while working toward a master's degree in wdldlife 
management. Their major study is on the survival of antelope, 
but they have acquired in addition to 10 kids a baby porcu- 
pine and .several marmots. AU must be bottle-fed, the porcupine 


(diiot'C) is a do-it-your.self devotee, and when the men aren’t 
roaming the fiats, they spend hours milking a pair of nanny goats 
and tenderly admini.stering to juvenile wildlife need.s. Above, 
right, two marmots got their share of “mother love” and milk. 
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• BOXING by MARTIN KANE 

In his first Garden main-event appearance, an exciting 
middleweight wins his 22nd straight victory, a TKO for 

SLUGGER CALHOUN 


T hf. Rev. Willie M. Calhoun, pas- 
tor of the West Oakland Baptist 
Church, Atlanta, sat at Madison Square 
Garden ringside a few nights ago and 
for the first time saw his son, Herman, 
fight. In the course of his New York 
stay the Rev. Calhoun heard a number 
of disturbing things that people are 
saying about his son— that he is, for 
instance, “vicious” and a “killer.” 

These are characterizations to upset 
any father, especially one who wears 
the collar. They are, fortunately, true. 
Herman, whose ring name is Rory Cal- 
houn, is a vicious killer of a middle- 
weight who may one day be a cham- 
pion beloved of all the people for these 
fine qualities. Outside the ring he is 
a gentle iover of Mozart and Beetho- 
ven as interpreted by Toscanini (pro- 
nounced Tiskarini). He lives at the 
YMCA and is taking correspondence 
courses to improve his mind, but his 
mind is doing nicely anyhow. Rory 
can't stomach Mantovani or progres- 
sive jazz. 

At 21, Rory ha.s had 22 fights and 
has won them all, 12 by knockouts. 
Since this is not only the year but the 
era of the slugger, in boxing as in base- 
ball, Slugger Calhoun would seem to 
have a bright future. The basic re- 
quirements are there. 

Some of the refinements are missing, 
as he made clear when he fought the 
experienced Willie Vaughn at the Gar- 
den while his clergyman father looked 
on. Vaughn is a fairly clever boxer, a 
puncher of some ability and a fellow 
who can take a punch too — up to a 
point. A Californian who has had man- 
ager trouble, Vaughn had been out of 
action for 11 months when he had the 
ill luck to encounter Rory. He had won 
perhaps three of the first seven rounds 
when, in the eighth, Calhoun put him 
down with a right to the jaw for a count 
of nine. He took four more rights be- 
fore going down again for eight, after 
which a succession of rights so stag- 
gered him that Referee Ruby Gold- 
stein called off the fight. A left hook 


had knocked him down in the third. 

The fight made it clear that long 
layoffs are bad for boxers like Vaughn, 
who depend so much on sharpness, and 
that Rory Calhoun, given a year or so 
more of tutoring by his trainer, Char- 
lie Goldman, is any man's threat. He 
has weaknesses. He knows little of box- 
ing and is especially vulnerable to the 
left hook but, on the other hand, he 
can take a hook and come back. And, 
Lord, he can throw a punch. His right 



WINNER of more than half his bouts by 
knockouts, Rory Calhoun has done it again. 


seems to come from outer space and, 
you would think, might very easily be 
ducked. But it lands like a meteorite. 
His left is shorter and sweeter, probably 
will be much more efficient in the long 
run. It is his punching ability that 
has made Calhoun. As Goldman has 
said, and it is so very true, “A feller 
with a punch has a short cut to a win.” 

Frank and Al Bachman, the father 
and son who manage Rory, believe their 
charge is “at least a year away from 
the championship,” but at the same 
time Frank Bachman was talking after 
the Vaughn fight of matching Rory 
against none other than Gene Fullmer, 
the No. 2 man among the middle- 
weights. This seemed strange, since 
Rory is unranked, and Bachman be- 
lieves he cannot hope to be a finished 


performer until he has had some 20 
more fights. 

“But,” Bachman explained, “Full- 
mer’s style is just made for Rory. Gene 
keeps swarming in.” It seems likely, 
however, that Rory must meet lesser 
fighters before taking on Fullmer. Then, 
someday perhaps. Champion Sugar 
Ray Robinson. 

Rory came out of the Police Athletic 
League, which in New York works with 
youngsters who might otherwise get 
into trouble. On the recommendation 
of Sergeant Joe Dickers, in charge of 
PAL’s boxing division, he was accepted 
for development by the Bachmans. 

That was a compliment to the Bach- 
mans, for the cops of the PAL do not like 
to undo boxing’s good work by turning 
over their amateurs to any but the 
most reliable managers. If, from time 
to time, this space has suggested that 
a few managers are soulless trolls who 
fix fights and rob fighters, nothing on 
that score could apply to the Bach- 
mans. Frank has had some 30 years as 
a manager of champions like Maxie 
Rosenbloom, Lew Jenkins and Bob 
Olin. With his son, bespectacled Al, he 
operates a printing business, the Bach- 
man Reproduction Service. Al, who 
wanted to be “a botanist like Luther 
Burbank,” was forced to leave the Uni- 
versity of Idaho forestry school because 
of poor eyesight. He became a YMCA 
boxing instructor and eventually, with 
his father, a professional manager. 

Rory likes to fight. The first time AJ 
saw him he started instructing him in 
the art of punching the bag. 

"Why don’t you and I get in the 
ring instead?” Rory suggested. 

Al boxed with him only once. 

“He’s too strong,” Al says. “As a 
matter of fact, Rory wants to kill you 
in the gym.” 

This is a trait that delights Charlie 
Goldman, who has seen what this win- 
some desire did for Rocky Marciano. 
Rory, indeed, fights very like an un- 
couth Marciano. He is a wild swinger 
when excited. There were moments 
during the Vaughn fight when he might 
have finished off his man had he but 
coolly taken time. Only experience will 
teach him to do that. 

Under Goldman Rory has improved 
his left hand and his infighting. He has 
a splendid jab when he uses it. 

“He is better than Rocky was when 
I first saw him,” Goldman says, “and 
Rocky was four years older then. He 
is young and he wants to learn.” 

He is also a vicious killer. In the 
ring, that is. Otherwise as nice a boy 
as any minister would want to have 
for a son. Ce i^ ) 
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THE BIGGEST BATTLE 

cojilinued from page 8 


half a dozen yards in 1:47.6. Horace 
Ashenfelter, surprise victor over his 
foreign foes in the 3,000-meter steeple- 
chase at Helsinki, appeared ready to 
go after it again with a front-running 
time of 9:04.1, some nine seconds bet- 
ter than the record set by Harold Man- 
ning way back in 1934. And Courtney 
ran down Jenkins with a tremendous 
stretch drive which took a 10th of a 
second off one of the best AAU records 
in the books, the 45.9 turned in by 
Herb McKenley in 1948. 

There were the surprises too. Baker 
and Stanfield proved that Morrow 
would have no easy time in the 200 
meters by running one-two in 20.6 and 
equaling the American record around 
a turn. And not the least surprise was 
in the one event on the program which 
served as a final Olympic tryout, the 
10,000-meter run. USC’s chunky little 
sophomore. Max Truex, once noted for 
having set the national interscholastic 
mile record but in recent weeks noted 
chiefly for his inability to even finish 
a race, came through with a blazing 
k’ck to speed away from the field. The 
other two to make the plane were Dick 
Hart, the defending champion, and 
Gordon McKenzie, veteran of the New 
York Pioneer Club. But, as in the 1,500 
meters (won by another surprise named 


Jerome Walters in 3:48.4 over Fred 
Dwyer, America's 4:00.8 miler) and in 
the 5,000 meters (Hart, 14:47.4), the 
time turned in by Truex (30:52.0) was 
hardly startling by international stand- 
ards. Asked where they thought Dave 
Stephens, the Australian six-mile rec- 
ord holder, would have been at the 
finish of Friday night’s race, the visit- 
ing Aussie press corps merely smiled in 
unison and answered, “Home in bed 
and asleep.” 

TRAGIC MOMENTS 

There were almost as many surprises 
as new records. In addition to Calhoun 
and Bantum and Walters and Truex, 
Ron Drummond beat both Gordien 
and O’Brien with his discus throw of 
180 feet 3 inches and tacked the AAU 
title to the NCAA championship he 
won a week before; Ernie Shelby went 
almost a foot past his previous best 
when he broad-jumped 26 feet IJ-^ 
inches while Greg Bell, the recent 
NCAA champion as well as defending 
AAU titleholder, could salvage only a 
tie for third. 

And, as everyone had known there 
would be, there were the tragic mo- 
ments too. Sime, for one, sitting on the 
sidelines and watching others run. 
Lindy Remigino, for another — the 1952 


Olympic 100-meter champion trailed 
Morrow when the young Texan ran his 
world-record-equaling heat, and then 
failed altogether to qualify for the 
Olympic Trials, although he did slip 
in later in the 200 meters. And Jim Gol- 
liday, who didn’t make it in either one, 
in fact didn’t even bother to try for 
the 200 meters after running a miser- 
able sixth and last in the first heat of 
the 100 semifinals; Jim Golliday, one 
of the finest sprinters of all time who 
shares the w'orld record of 9.3 for 100 
yards and, because of an injured leg 
muscle much like the one he has had 
all year, failed in the same way to 
qualify back in 1952. Now’ he will prob- 
ably never make it, and his bad luck 
saddens all track fans. 

In fact if there was anything dis- 
appointing about the entire show, it 
centered around the 400 and 800 meters 
— and how can you be disappointed 
over times like 45.8 and 1:47.6. But 
everyone was a little unhappy that the 
world’s three ranking 400-meter men, 
Jones, Lea and Mashburn, decided to 
pass up their event at Bakersfield be- 
cause they had already qualified in an 
earlier meet. 

But probably they w’ere concerned 
only with getting a little rest before 
heading for the Coliseum. As the queen 
told Alice, to really get somewhere 
there, they are going to have to run at 
least twice as fast as that. ce n o) 


BIOPERSE: Bobby Morrow 


BOBBY JOE MORROW (sCC COVCr) is a 
20-year-old farm boy from south Tex- 
as who would rather drive a chugging 
tractor across a cotton field than roar 
down the highways in a high-powered 
ear. Yet in the world of sport the name 
of Morrow is synonymous with speed. 
On any given day, at any distance 
from 0 to 220 yards, he is the equal 
of any sprinter in the world. Before 
the Olympic year 1956 is over he may 
be ranked as the best. 

Morrow was born in the Rio Grande 
valley town of Harlingen on October 
15. 1935 and grew up on a cotton and 
carrot farm just outside neighboring 
San Benito. As a IG-year-old sopho- 
more in San Benito High School he ran 
the 100-yard dash in 9.9 seconds. The 
next year he ran 9.7 and won at the 
state meet. The next year he ran 9.6 
and won both the state 100 and 220. 
As a freshman at Abilene Christian 
College, Morrow ran the 100 in 9.4, 


one-tenth of a second off the world rec- 
ord, and once, with a following wind, 
covered the distance in 9.1 (which 
couldn’t be recognized as a record but 
gave him a share of the honor, along 
with Mel Patton, of having moved 
over the ground on his own two feet 
faster than anyone had ever gone be- 
fore'. This spring, as a college sopho- 
more, he equaled the world 100-meter 
record of 10.2 seconds. Since his junior 
year in high school, Bobby has lost 
only two races. 

In action. Morrow runs with tre- 
mendous power but keeps it under 
such smooth control that he appears 
to glide dow'n the track. He is tali (6 
feet 1 *-2 inches) and beautifully mus- 
cled but slender ('165 pounds) with 
white teeth which easily flash in a sun- 
darkened face. Off the track he wears 
glasses and appears almost studious. 
He is married (to his high school sw’eet- 
heart, brunette Jo Ann Strickland) and 


hopes his wife will go to Australia to 
see him run in the Olympics. Despite 
his physical education major, he plans 
to farm rather than coach upon grad- 
uation. He believes now, despite his 
love of running, that he will never 
compete again once out of college. 

ACC Coach Oliver Jackson, how- 
ever, says that if Morrow is drafted for 
two years in 1958 he almost certainly 
will continue to run in service compe- 
tition and be ready for the 1960 Olym- 
pics as well. Jackson also believes that 
if this happens Morrow will become 
the greatest sprinter the world has ever 
seen. “He loves to work, and once his 
starting faults were corrected there 
wasn’t much else I could do — except 
sit back and enjoy myself.” Both coach 
and runner believe Morrow’s best race 
is the 220 and one day soon he should 
run it well under 20 seconds flat. “We 
really have no idea,” says Jackson, 
“how fast that boy can actually run.” 
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THE NEW GIBSON GIRL 

continued from page 20 


could do against first-class players as 
well as build up her reputation. That 
was the time they gave us the pro- 
posed list of tournaments and the peo- 
ple to approach.” 

Early that season, Charles Hare, for- 
mer British tennis star who now was a 
member of the Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company’s tennis department, wrote 
from Chicago to suggest that an effort 
be made to enter Althea in the Nation- 
al clay court championships at Chica- 
go’s River Forest Club. He wrote that 
he had already spoken to several offi- 
cials and that they were favorably dis- 
posed to the idea. 

That was the first successful step, 
and it came easily. Althea received an 
entry, played, and reached the quarter 
finaLs, in which she lost to Doris Hart 
2-6, 3-6. The next big step was to enter 
her in the Eastern grass court cham- 
pionships at Orange, K.J., possibly the 
second tournament to the Nationals 
in importance. 

Being accepted into the Eastern 
grass court championships was such a 
happy event for Negro tennis follow- 
ers that Francis wrote to .lames B. 
Dickey, first vice-president of the East- 
ern Lawn Tennis Association, to ex- 
press the appreciation of himself and 
the people of his race. 


‘Tn these days of racial and religious 
restrictions,” wrote Francis, ‘‘it is very 
difficult to get people to think in terms 
of fairness, much more to act fairly, 
and your outstanding contribution of 
justice and fairness, your unafraid dec- 
laration that merit be recognized as 
one of the important qualifications for 
an opportunity to play in your tour- 
nament, inspires us with the belief in 
the doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

‘‘Believe me when I say that mem- 
bers of my racial group, and of all 
groups who believe in fair play, will 
be everlastingly grateful to you and 
your colleagues who thought as you did 
and who by their actions have attest- 
ed to the fact that tennis is a game for 
ladies and gentlemen, and of ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

All that spring, while negotiations 
to get her into the Nationals were un- 
der way, Althea practiced with Sarah 
Palfrey Cooke — now Mrs. Danzig — to 
polish up her game. 

“It became apparent early,” Mrs. 
Danzig recalls today, “that Althea’s 
height and big service could be a great 
asset in women's tennis if she could 
develop a good follow-up volley. Her 
ground strokes were erratic, but with 
the tournament season almost at hand 


BIOPERSE: Althea Gibson 


ALTHEA GinsoK was born August 25, 1927 in 
the tiny town of Silver, S.C. (pop. 50J. A 
big and active baby (8 pound.s plus), .she 
grew into a gangling girl in New York’s 
teeming Harlem dhslricl, where her family 
moved when she was 2. Her father is a ga- 
rage mechanic: Althea and her three sisters 
and brother lived in a walk-up tenement on 
143r(l Street, and Harlem’s play streets 
were the only recreational area they knew. 
There she learned basketball, her favorite 
game, and paddle tennis, at which she ex- 
celled. It was while she wa.s still at P.S. 136 
that her skill at this rudimentary form of 
tennis, played with wooden pa<ldles and a 
rubber ball, caught the eye of Buddy Walk- 
er, a bandleader and PAL supervisor. lie 
gave her a tennis racket, which she accepted 
with misKivdngs, taught her to practice 
shoLs against a handball wall and arranged 
for her to join Harlem’s Cosmopolitan Club. 
Here she learned the finer points of the 
game. When she was 16 she entered— and 
won her first tournament, the New York 
State Championship of the Negro Ameri- 
can Tennis Association. Seven years later. 


as the perennial champion of Negro wom- 
en'.s tennis, .she made history by receiving 
an entry blank to the U.S. National gras-s 
court championships at Forest Hills. 

Meanwhile— though she still denied it — 
tennis had become her life. It won her a 
scholar.^hip at Florida .\&M, where she 
graduated with top honors in 19.'j4, having 
majored in health and phy.sical education. 
It won her a job as physical education 
teacher at Lincoln University in Jefferson 
City, Mo. It won her, last year, an inter- 
national tour under State Department 
sponsorship, the turning point in her ten- 
nis career where she finally found herself 
and fulfilled the promise of her talent. 

Shy, intense, grimly determined on the 
court, Althea is a warm personality to her 
friends. Her interests outside tennis are 
few: for relaxation she reads popular novels, 
goes to the movies. She neither drinks nor 
smokes, eats sparingly (after tournaments 
usually an omelet), sings occa.sionally in 
her old friend Buddy Walker’s nightclub. 
Her future? “Tennis," she says. "I just 
want to play tennis, and more tennis.” 


there was no sense in her trying to 
change them at this stage. 

“She had never played on grass 
courts before, and the most important 
summer tournaments, including of 
course the National championships, 
are played on grass. We felt it was im- 
portant for her to get some practice on 
this surface. I telephoned a friend of 
mine, Mr. Ralph Gatcomb, who was 
president of the West Side Tennis Club 
at the time, explained our problem and 
asked him if it would be all right for 
me to bring Althea Gibson to the club 
for practice on grass. He didn’t hesi- 
tate a moment. He said, 'Of course, 
bring her along. We'd be happy to 
have her.' 

“Two days later Althea and I, car- 
rying our bags and rackets, took the 
subway from Lexington Avenue and 
53rd Street and arrived at Forest Hills 
in 20 minutes. On that hot July aft- 
ernoon we practiced for almost two 
hours, and Althea had her first taste 
of playing on a real ‘lawn’ tennis court. 
Actually her style of tennis was ideal- 
ly suited to grass. With a big serve, 
good volley and smash, her unsteady 
ground strokes were not so vulnerable 
as on clay. Her natural timing and big, 
catlike strides were useful for the fast- 
er pace of a grass court. Being tall, 
she did have trouble bending down for 
the low bounces. But it was an impres- 
sive workout.” 

A JARRING NOTE 

Althea reached the second round in 
the Easterns, losing to Helen P. Perez 
1-6, 1-6. She defeated Virginia Rice 
Johnson in the first round 6-1, 6-3. She 
then was sent an entry blank for the 
Nationals. It was filled out and accept- 
ed, and the breaking of the color line 
in tennis had become official. 

Only once during the quiet negotia- 
tions that brought Althea to Forest 
Hills was there a jarring note. A re- 
quest for an entry to the New Jersey 
state championships was ignored. This 
too was handled quietly, except for a 
bitter letter from the AT.A to that 
tournament’s officials, which read in 
part: 

“We are somewhat surprised at the 
lack of common decency you have 
shown by not answering us. Whatever 
decision reached, or action taken by 
your body, can never be justified by 
your procrastination, evasion and ab- 
solute discourtesy to us in not answer- 
ing. 

“You have exhibited the very thing 
that you apparently seemed to be 
afraid of in other people, snobbishness, 
prejudice and bad judgement, an un- 
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American spirit that should not find 
its way in any respectable sport, par- 
ticularly tennis, a game of ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

Curiously, the USLTA failed to ap- 
preciate the importance of Miss Gib- 
son’s first appearance in the Nation- 
als on August 28, 1950. She and her 
first-round opponent, Barbara Knapp 
of England, were assigned to an out- 
side court. Only a handful of specta- 
tors could watch the match which was 
played on court 14 and won by Althea 
6-2, 6 2, though many tried. 

When the second-round draw sent 
Althea against Louise Brough, the 
match was scheduled for the grand- 
.stand courts just outside the stadium. 
Nearly 2,000 spectators jammed the 
stands, and the Pinkertons had to close 
the gates. 

David Eisenberg, iVew Y ork J o-urnal- 
Anierican sportswriter then covering 
tennis, was an early fan of Althea. He 
remembers that match vividly. “I have 
sat in on many dramatic moments in 
sports,” he recalls, ‘‘but few were more 


thrilling than Miss Gibson’s perform- 
ance against Miss Brough. Not be- 
cause great tennis was played. It 
wasn’t. But because of the great try by 
this lonely, and nervous, colored girl, 
and because of the manner in which 
the elements robbed her of her great 
triumph. 

"Miss Gibson was terribly nervous 
when the match began, so that Miss 
Brough easily won the first set 6-1. But 
Althea settled down in the second set. 
Rarely since Alice Marble’s champion- 
ship reign has a woman shown so much 
stroking power as she did, especially 
with her forehand. She won the second 
set 6-3, and the match was squared. 

"Miss Brough won the first three 
games of the final set. Again Althea 
rallied, cracking Louise’s service three 
times as she pulled ahead to a 7-6 
lead while the skies became menacingly 
black, almost as dark as the night, with 
only lightning lighting up the clouds. 

"The great Californian, the winner 
of Wimbledon and National champion- 
ships, was to serve. But she was obvi- 


ously very tired. The courage and the 
power of this unknown colored girl had 
robbed Louise of her poise. Everyone 
in the stands sensed that a fabulous 
upset was in the making. 

"But it never came about. Ten min- 
utes of thunder and lightning finally 
delivered the deluge. It poured, and 
the match ended as players, officials 
and spectators scurried to cover under 
the stands. 

“The match was over until the next 
day, but not the tension for Althea 
Gibson. Now the press descended upon 
her in the marquee. It was a trying 
session for Miss Gibson, one made 
much more difficult by several mem- 
bers of her own race who decided to 
make themselves her personal protec- 
tors. One was a young man whom 
Althea later said she never had met 
before, another an unknown woman. 
Both tried to keep the press from talk- 
ing with Althea, and bitter words were 
exchanged. 

"The postmatch incident left Althea 
in a state of near shock. The realiza- 
tion of how close she had come to beat- 
ing the famous Louise Brough assured 
her of a sleepless night. The resump- 
tion of the match the next day was 
anticlimactic. Miss Brough had re- 
gained her strength and her poise. She 
won three straight games to run out 
the set, and the match, 6- 1, 3- 6, 9- 7.” 

Whether or not Althea Gibson would 
have beaten Louise Brough that dark 
afternoon had the rain not come will 
never be known. But observers of the 
match could see that she was destined 
for a great future. Althea did not 
give up without a fight the next day. 
After Miss Brough won the 14th game, 
Althea fought back in a game which 
was deuced six times before she finally 
lost it. The match ended when Miss 
Brough held her service. 

Now, six years later, she has arrived, 
after the lonely years, the often fright- 
ened years, the frustrating years in 
which it seemed she could not deliver 
on the promises of that first great per- 
formance. She has come through just 
when many observers, and even Althea 
herself, were ready to give up hope be- 
cause she tended to become upset by 
too many trifles. But she has confi- 
dence now, as well as courage. What- 
ever happens, Althea Gibson has won 
her own personal battle. 

And in one respect she has already 
delivered to her public, too. She has 
brought an electrifying quality back 
to tennis which has been sorely missing 
in recent years. Win or lose, with Al- 
thea on the court this is a very special 
Wimbledon. 
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THE PIKES PEAK BOYS 

continued from page J,3 


‘Pick up the grease rag, Bobby.’” 

Young Louis got the Jag and the 
family pitched in and did a fast job 
of reconversion on an Oldsmobile that 
Bobby had used to win the Southwest- 
ern stock car championship. It looked 
like a race car after they got a body on 
it, but it was an Olds under the hood. 

In the race, with the toughest third 
of the grind still to go, Louis’ brake 
handle came off in his hand, and Jerry, 
who did drive an Offenhauser, ran into 
transmission trouble. Not everything 
went well for Uncle Louis either (he 
had carburetor trouble before, during 
and after the race). And, worst of all 
from his standpoint, he finished 11th. 
This year Uncle Louis is determined to 
prove that what happened was a mis- 
take, and Dad and the boys are out to 
convince him that indeed it was a mis- 
take— his. 

"We hear Louis will be driving the 
Offenhauser that Jerry Jr. won fourth 
place with last year,” says Dad. “So 
Jerry’s negotiating for thesame Meyer- 
Drake that Uncle Louis drove, just to 
show him it wasn't the car.” 

It might be that Uncle Louis ts get- 
ting just a bit old. He and Dad and 
another brother Joe were among the 
earliest automobile men in the South- 
west. All three were asked to teach the 
Colorado City police force to ride mo- 
torcycles. They didn’t learn until it was 
too late why the Colorado police felt 
they needed lessons: to chase those 
crazy Unser kids. 

Joe was killed early in his racing 
career on a Colorado highway while 
test-running a Coleman race car. "All 
three of us were getting ready for Indi- 
anapolis,” Dad Unser recalls. “But 
after Joe’s accident the Coleman Front 
Drive Company withdrew its sponsor- 
ship. I never did get to the race at In- 
dianapolis. In fact I’ve never even seen 
Indianapolis.” 


Dad did see plenty of other places 
though. For a while hfe'toured the coun- 
tryside as a pilot with a barnstormer 
named Clevenger. He finally lost his 
license because he couldn’t resist stunt- 
ing. Later he lost his mechanic’s license 
too when he was caught souping up an 
engine before a race. He still can't see 
the sense of flying in races if there’s a 
limit on engine speeds. He turned from 
flying back to a humdrum routine of 
crashing and turning over cars for the 
movies. 

Dad’s first great feat in a car came 
in 1934 when, married only a year be- 
fore and his wife expecting a baby, he 
decided to go after the $.5,000 cash the 
American Gyro Company was offering 
to anyone who would make the round 
trip between Denver and Los Angeles 
in 48 hours. 

He set off in the middle of winter. 
To make sure that he took no short- 
cuts, he had to stop and wire from the 
Western Union office in every town on 
the route. In Los Angeles he had trou- 
ble with his Graham-8 engine, and he 
was already late on the return trip 
when he reached Utah. There police- 
men, forewarned, were awaiting him. 
They told him he would have to obey 
the speed laws or be thrown in jail. 

"I drove across Utah at 60 miles an 
hour, mad as hops, with the state 
troopers right behind me,” Dad Unser 
tells it. "At the Wyoming border, I 
hit a blinding snowstorm. I could hard- 
ly see my radiator cap. Just the same 
I floor-boarded the accelerator and 
crossed Wyoming at 120 miles an hour. 
My biggest job was keeping my co- 
driver from jumping out of the car. 
He wound up the trip with a nervous 
breakdown, but we got into Denver at 
the end of 47 hours and 43 minutes.” 

The twins were born shortly after- 
ward. Mrs. Unser, the former Mary 
Kramer, is a quiet, unassuming woman 


who long ago resigned herself to the 
fact that being married to a racing man 
is not the most normal way of life. The 
Unsers spent most of their courtship in 
a garage, talking late into the night, 
while Jerry Sr. worked on his race car. 
And it has been that way with the 
children, who have lived racing literal- 
ly since childhood. 

FORD IN THEIR PAST 

The boys got their first car, a Model 
A Ford, when the twins were 11 and 
Bobby 10. Dad Unser made one rule: 
they couldn’t drive on the highways. 
They practiced instead along an old 
burro trail cut up by arroyos that ran 
out on the west mesa. 

Anyone would have said that the 
kids were too young to be driving at 
all. But Dad Unser, who was 8 years 
old when he began, knew they were 
ready. Bobby, in terms of experience, 
was a veteran, A1 not yet 15, when 
he made his debut at Albuquerque’s 
Cormit Speedway in an old Cadillac 
that looked like a boxcar. But soon 
Bobby was cleaning up as much as $800 
a night in prize money and set an all- 
time local record by winning eight main 
events eight weeks in a row. 

When he was only 17, Bobby entered 
one of the first Mexican road races 
with his father. He was leading the 
entire field in a Mark VII Jaguar on 
the second day out, and might have 
held the lead into Juarez if it hadn’t 
been for a freak crackup at Atlixco. 

A flagman had been placed at a de- 
tour in the town to warn the drivers 
that, around a certain bend, they’d 
be heading straight for a solid brick 
wall unless they made a quick, sharp 
turn. When the car roared into town 
without a muffler, the noise vibrating 
down the narrow streets must have 
sounded like an earthquake to the flag- 
man. At any rate, he was last seen toss- 
ing his flags into the air and taking off 
like a scared rabbit as the cars ap- 
proached. Bobby had no warning when 
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he was suddenly face-lo-face with that 
brick wall. Bobby saved the car by 
broadsiding in a split second so that he 
hit the wall sideways instead of head- 
on. That put the Jag out of the race for 
good. But, aside from a bump on the 
head, neither father nor son was hurt. 

Jerry Jr. had his start at Cormit too. 
He was 15 in his first race wdien some 
of the old hands started “chopping” 
him. Jerry met the challenge in what, 
as it developed later, was typical fash- 
ion. He put his foot on the gas and 
gave not an inch. Nobody has fooled 
with him since. 

TWO ROLES, ONE CAST 

When he went to Hawaii while in 
the Navy Jerry’s courage made him 
something of a local legend. Race fans 
found out he had driven half a dozen 
consecutive races with a broken arm. 
He would slit his cast, slip it off, go 
AWOL from the Navy hospital, quiet- 
ly slip back after each race and coat the 
cast with a fresh layer of plaster, mak- 
ing sure it was thin enough to slit eas- 
ily the next time. The amazing thing 
about the performance is that he won 
consistently. When Jerry announced 
his engagement to a Hawaiian girl, the 
islanders declared a Jerry Unser Day, 
and Honolulu sports fans chipped in 
enough to fly his parents out for the 
wedding. 

Today, headquarters for the Unsers 
is Dad’s spacious Albuquerque garage, 
whose front door opens on Route 66. 
A sign over the building reads “Foreign 
Car Specialist.” Inside, every shining 
thing is meticulously in place. The 
garage floor is as spotless as any kitch- 
en, kept that way by Unser’s constant 
nagging. On any given night, the odds 
are that the lights will be on while Dad 
helps Bobby work on the engine of his 
Jaguar sprint car to which, by a secret 
Unser recipe, they’re busy adding an- 
other 80 to 100 horsepower in prepara- 
tion for this year’s Pikes Peak. 

Jerry Jr. is back in Hawaii selling 


automobiles while his wife finishes her 
last year at the University of Hawaii. 
They’ll be back in time for the climb. 
Louis lives on the other side of town. 
But Bobby lives right across the high- 
way. He’s a mechanic with the Air 
Force, stationed at Sandia Special 
Weapons Base. 

They’ll usually w'ork until Bobby’s 
pretty wife, Barbara, sticks her head 
through the door to remind them it’s 
getting late. As often as not, a fourth 
Unser boy, 17-year-old Al, will be on 
hand working a.s hard as anyone. Al is 
also an accomplished chauffeur and 
mechanic. A husky boy who looks old- 
er than his years, he is acutely aware 
that his three older brothers, by the 
time they had reached his age, had 
already acquired a ten-galion-hatful 
of prize money and a living-roomful of 
trophies in competitive racing. But 
under present regulations Al is under- 
age. Dad Unser has had some difficulty 
convincing Bobby, Louis and Jerry Jr. 
that they mustn’t forge Al a phony 
birth certificate. 

Dad Unser is in no way a domineer- 
ing father who craves success in his 
young, talented offspring. “I don’t 
make them fee! they have to be first, 
only that they do their best. Racing is 
a great sport, and it should be partici- 
pated in greatly.” He does commandeer 
prize money when the Unser boys win 
it— which they do frequently. Dad 
oflicially owns and enters all the cars 
the boys drive. This preserves the 
boys’ amateur status. The money goes 
into a car-expense kitty. But since the 
Unsers build all their own cars from 
the ground up, there is never enough 
money to cover expenses, a fact which 
makes car racing a costly hobby for 
the Unsers. 

At Pikes Peak time Unser customers 
have gotten used to the fact that the 
garage will be closed a month or longer. 
This is when the Unsers go into train- 
ing. The family takes a house outside 
of Colorado Springs and, except when 


a car needs working on, at which time 
they might not quit work until mid- 
night, e^’erybody is in bed by 9 o’clock. 
Reveille is at 4:30 a.m., and there is 
absolutely no social life. Last year 
both Louis’ and Bobby’s wives were 
pregnant. They didn’t take to cloister- 
ing happily at first but, like a Mrs. 
Unser before them, they soon became 
as excited about the race as the boys 
themselves. 

Before the race Dad Unser is a wor- 
rier and therefore a stickler about con- 
ditioning. “The Pikes Peak race,” he 
says, “is in a class by itself. A driver 
simply has to know every foot of that 
treacherous course, just as I’ve come 
to know it over the years. Just as my 
brother Louis knows it.” 

He keeps tabs on the boys with a 
stop watch. As race time approaches, 
he rides herd on the boys, coaching 
them over every mile of the road, 
scolding them around every twist and 
turn. 

CHEWED TO PERFECTION 

“My kids learned long ago how to 
take a chewing-out gracefully,” Dad 
says. “When anyone asks me how come 
my kids make so few mistakes, I tell 
them, Tf you’d been chewed out as 
often as they had, you wouldn’t make 
many mistakes either.’ The kids don’t 
mind. They know I’m not stingy with 
my praise either.” 

This year? “I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised,” Dad said not long ago, “if the 
first man up The Hill turns out to be 
Bobby Unser— in his own Jag this 
time. In 13 minutes maybe.” 

“Emphasis on the maybe,” says 
Bobby, who is not a loquacious type. 

“I won’t predict what place Jerry 
will take with the Meyer-Drake,” Dad 
says, “but I’ll tell you one thing: when 
he crosses the finish line, Uncle Louis’ 
Offie will still be somewhere out of 
sight.” 

Neither Dad nor Bobby said “may- 
be” this time. Ce n d) 
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always superbly mounied, in true sporlhig 
costume of blue coat, scarlet icaistcoal, buckskin breeches, 
velvet cap, and whip with long thong, look the field at day’s 
dawn, with his fninlsman Will Lee, his friends and neighbors. 
. . . lie rode, as he did everything, with ease, elegance and 
with power . . . and ridiculed the idea of its being even pos- 
sible that he should be unhorsed, providing that the animal 
kept on his legs. . . . The General usually rode, in the cha,se, 
a horse called Blueskin, of a dark, iron grey color. . . . 

T hus wrote Washington’s stepgrandson, George W. 

Parke Custis, of the Father of our Country— an ardent 
and superb horseman and the first of a long line of U.S. 
Presidents who have been avid sportsmen. Washington’s 
interest in sports started many years 
before he distinguished himself in the 
Revolution. In 1759, at the age of 26, 
he married Martha Custis, a wealthy 
young widow, and settled on his Mount 
Vernon plantation to enjoy the lei- 
surely life of a Tidewater sportsman- 
planter. Mount Vernon before and 
after the Revolution was the most 
popular rendezvous of the aristocratic 
fox-hunting set of Virginia and Mary- 
land. During the season (November to 
March) the great house on the banks of 
the Potomac was crowded with guests, 
and Washington spent whatever time 
he could spare riding to hounds. 

It was the custom to hunt three 
times a week. The guests were roused 
from their beds before daylight by Ne- 
gro servants, and breakfast was served 
by candlelight (corncakes and milk for 


VIRGINIA’S 

FINEST 

HORSEMAN 

George Washington, an enthusiastic fox hunter, was 
the first of a long line of sports-loving U.S. Presidents 

by JOHN DURANT 

Washington because of his bad teeth). The hunt began at 
dawn and lasted for hours, sometimes until 3 o’clock when 
dinner was served at the main house. 

Describing the hunt, Custis reported : “There were roads 
cut through the woods in various directions, by which the 
aged or timid hunters, and ladies, could enjoy the exhila- 
rating cry, without risk of life or limb, but Washington 
rode gaily up to his hounds, through all the difficulties and 
dangers of the grounds on which he hunted . . . always 
in at the death, and yielding to no man the honor of 
the brush. . . .’’ 

Many of Washington’s hunts were also impromptu af- 
fairs. Often he would ride out alone on an inspection tour 
of his lands in company with his hounds (Sweetlips, .Juno, 
Trueman, Musick, Duchess were the 
names of some of them) and take up 
the chase if a fox was scented. On 
these solitary hunts, more often than 
not, the fox would escape. 

Washington was the most enthusi- 
astic fox hunter of his day and devoted 
more time to the sport than any Presi- 
dent who succeeded him. His journals 
show that in his most active year 
(1768) he took the field 48 times and 
killed 18 foxes, once hunting five days 
at a stretch and once 18 times in two 
months. From his first recorded hunt 
on January 1, 1768 until the Revolu- 
tion called him in 1775, he followed 
the hounds 173 times and was in at 
more than 65 kills. 

It was the tree-climbing gray fox of 
the South that Washington hunted, 
not the more wily and longer-running 
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red fox. A run — and there might be two or three in one 
day— would last anyw'here from a few minutes to several 
hours, and would often end with the fox taking to the 
branches. Thus (from his journals): “Went a Huntg . . . 
and killed a Dog Fox, after treeing him in 35 mins. . . . 
Went a hunting after breakfast and found a Fox at Muddy 
Hole and killed her (it being a Bitch), after a chace of 
better than two hours, and treeing her twice, the last of 
which times she fell dead out of the Tree. . . (Wash- 
ington, as these excerpts indicate, was a more trustworthy 
sportsman than speller.) 

Like most Tidewater gentlemen, Washington also bred 
and raised race horses and bet on them. He often attended 
the races at Annapolis, where on one trip he dropped €15 
at the track (he failed to recoup his losses at cards in the 
evening). 

In 1775 the General went off to war and did not return 
to live at Mount Vernon again for eight years. His kennels 
and stables fell off badly during the Revolution, but he re- 
built them (aided by Lafayette who gave him a pack of 
French stag hounds', and in 1785 once more took up the 
chase. He was then in his 50s and weighed about 200 
pounds, but he never succumbed to paunchiness or lost 
the erect carriage of his youth. He was still, as he had been 
in one of the earliest descriptions of him, “straight as an 
Indian, measuring six feet two inches in his stockings, wide 
shouldered and neat-waisted.” Thomas .Jefferson, himself 
an accomplished horseman, said of Washington: “He is the 
best horseman of the age and the most graceful.” 

During this period of his Mount Vernon residence (1783- 
89) he hunted only 23 times and killed fewer than 10 
foxes. His final hunt at Mount Vernon took place on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1788, a week before his o6th birthday: “Let out 
a Fox (which had been taken alive some days ago) and 
after chasing it an hour lost it.” 


Although Washington’s passion was horses, he found 
time to fish the Potomac many times (with both line and 
net for sturgeon, sheepshead and shad), and he often went 
gunning on it for wildfowl. His journals are spotted with 
entries like this: 

“Went a ducking between breakfast and dinner and 
killd a Mallard and 5 bald faces.” “Fishing for sturgeon 
but catchd none.” “In the afternoon went up the Ck. after 
Blew Wings. Killd 7 or 8.” 

Washington also liked to camp and hunt game in the 
wilderness. As a boy he had grown up with the western 
frontier at his door, and at 16 he rode off across the Blue 
Ridge into the Wild West of that time. He slept on the 
ground in his clothes, cooked hia meat on forked sticks and 
watched Indian war dances. This was the first of many 
trips he made into the wilds before he married Martha. 

He went far enough west to encounter buffalo in the 
fall of 1770 on a trip into the Ohio country to select land 
granted to veterans of the French and Indian War. The 
journals he kept during the trip note: “We proceeded up 
the River [The Kanawha, a tributary of the Ohio in what 
is now West Virginia] with the Canoe about 4 miles more, 
and then encamped and went a Hunting, killd 5 Buffaloes 
and wounded some others, three deer, etca. This country 
abounds in Buffalo and Wild game of all kinds as also in 
all kinds of wild fowl. . . .” 

Upon his retirement from the presidency in 1797, Wash- 
ington came home to spend the remaining two years of his 
life. As before he rode daily to inspect his land.s, but never 
again did he go out with the hounds. He was then (as 
Custis saw him): “. . . an old gentleman riding alone, in 
plain dark clothes, a broad-brimmed white hat, a hickory 
switch in his hand, an umbrella with a long staff which is 
attached to his saddle-bow.” So he rode until December 
12, 1799, two days before he died. ( e n d) 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


A QUESTION OF FAIRNESS 

Sirs: 

A suggestion: 

Dave Sime is unable to compete in the 
Olympic 200 because at the time of the Na- 
tional Collegiate races he suffered an injury. 
Everyone must admit he is our best man in 
that race, and he is kept out because the 
qualification rules insist on placing in either 
the National Collegiate or AAU races. 

I think that a way could be de\’ised to 
give such outstanding performers a further 
chance to qualify, while at the same time 
preserving the element of fairness to our 
other competitors in the same events. 

Perhaps an Olympic committee could be 
empowered to make exceptions for men 
whose past records deserve it. It would seem 
that there is ample lime to run special qual- 
ifying races for such people if necessary. 

This is a matter for which Sports Illus- 
trated, better than any other medium I 
can think of, could crusade. 

Abbott T. Fenn 

Salisbury, Vt. 

• The deed is done. See page 8. — ED. 

A NEW CRITERION 

Sirs: 

I quote your words introducing the lead 
articles {Superman in Spikes) of your June 
4 issue: "Theirs is the will to win which 
ultimately dominates. They may or may 
not play for money, medals or records. Vic- 
tory is the supreme goal, and its dedicated 
quest sets them apart from Everyman.” 

The criterion of amateurism has been 
much in the news lately in a context repug- 
nant to lovers of sports. It seems to me 
that your statement constitutes a brilliant 
description— almost a definition— of the 
amateur in competitive sports. 

May I offer for consideration and dis- 
cussion a possible method of progre.ss: 

The de.signations "amateur” and “pro- 
fes-sional” shall apply officially only to duly 
authorized events, not to individuals. 

An entrant may compete as a pro one 
day and an amateur the next, depending 


on whether the event is for money or love. 
Committee.s in charge should be able to 
set such entry requirements (including bars 
to entry) as to obtain the type of field 
they wish. 

Incentives for unduly subsidizing college 
athletes would be lessened, I think, if bona 
fide students were permitted to earn out- 
side athletic money without incurring in- 
side ineligibility. 

Harrison’ Rogers 

La.s Vegas, Nev. 

A DEPLORABLE SITUATION 

Sirs: 

It is with deep interest that I have noted 
in recent months numerous discussions in 
relation to the coming Olympics. 

Of all the materia] published, not one 
author has alluded to the fact that in 
Pierre de Coubertin’.s revision of the mod- 
ern Olympic idea no point score is kept and 
a nation cannot win or lose. Newspapers 
and periodicals are concerned with “unoffi- 
cial point totals,” and paragraphs of news- 
print are perfumed by the unmistakable 
odor of political strife. 

Athletics, and the Olympics in particu- 
lar, should not be made a political battle- 
ground where ideologies clash instead of 
athletes engaged in clean, healthy compe- 
tition. It is tragic that we, of all countrie.s, 
should enter into and establish ourselves 
as part of such a deplorable situation. 

As a coach of men, 1 perhaps realize bet- 
ter than some the importance of winning. 
No one in his right mind goes out on the 
field of sport to lose. However, it seems to 
me there are other important goals to be 
attained, especially in this Olympic year. 
Accomplishments in athletics, undreamed 
of 25 years ago, are a matter of record to- 
day, but man’s understanding of his fellow 
man is as much an unknown quantity as 
it ever was. 

Philip A. Sedgley 
Swimming coach 

Grove City College 

Grove City, Pa. 


LAURELS BESTOWED 

Sirs: 

Congratulation.s upon winning the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Award. It certainly is an 
editorial achievement to pilot a journal de- 
voted to sport-s into so high a plane of pub- 
lic service that it merits thi.s honor. If old 
Ben himself were here he would surely be a 
reader. 

Robert Spf.nxer Carr 

Clearwater, Fla. 

MANTLE AND THE GHOST 

Sirs: 

I completely enjoyed your article The 
Mantle of The Babe (SI, June 18). I think 
it’s high time that the public starts think- 
ing of Mantle as a great player in his own 
right and not comparing him to a ghost. 

Gordon C. O’Brien 
Gro.sse Pointe Farms, Mich. 

OVERBOARD? 

Sirs: 

Come now, aren't you going a little over- 
board on Mickey Mantle? And by the way, 
what ever happened to Willie Mays? 

Milwaukee Braves fans are supposed to 
be rather unsophisticated, but not even 
they call their Eddie Mathews another 
Babe Ruth. Yet Mathews eclipses Mantle 
in the slugging department every year. 

Mathews and Mantle are the same age 
(24) and both started in the big leagues in 
1952 [Mantle played in major leagues for 
part of 1951] but Mathews is lops in home 
runs and runs batted in. 

The record: 


HR KBI BA 


1952 

Mathews 

25 

58 

.242 


Mantle 

23 

87 

.311 

1953 

Mathews 

47 

135 

.302 


Mantle 

21 

92 

.295 

1951 

Mathews 

40 

103 

.290 


Mantle 

27 

102 

.300 

1955 

Mathews 

41 

101 

.289 


Mantle 

37 

99 

306 


Major la-ague Totals 



Mathews 

153 

397 

.281 


Mantle 

108 

380 

.303 


MR. CAPER 


by AJAY 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


When it comes to distance, Mathews hits 
them far enough to go over the fence and 
has hit some as far as Mantle, without the 
eastern fanfare of tape measures. 

Mathews and Mantle have much in com- 
mon. They even were born seven days apart 
in 1931 (Mathews on Oct. 13 and Mantle 
on Oct. 20). Perhaps, being older, Mathews 
has the benefit of more experience. 

R.4Y McBride 

Milwaukee 

• A comparison of their records up to 
this season indicates that Mathews is 
superior to Mantle as a hitter, but 
it's unlikely that many baseball men 
would agree with the record. As SI re- 
ported (June 18): “The excitement 
surrounding Mantle goes beyond num- 
bers. . . . Where others impress, Mantle 
awes, and even the knowing profes- 
sional speaks reverently of him.” 

And for the latest addition to the 
imperishable record, this year through 
June 20 Mantle had 27 homers, 64 runs 
batted in and a .380 batting average. 
Mathews had 10 homers, 25 runs bat- 
ted in and a .245 average. — ED. 

COME HOME BILL VEECK 

Sirs: 

I just got your article Indian Sumvtcr 
(SI, June 4) and, although I am a Cleve- 
land fan and boo the Indians, 1 can't help 
taking offense at some of your statements. 

You're right about one thing: Wc in 
Cleveland arc fed up with being second 
year after year. The Yankees didn’t win 
the pennant last year- the Tribe lost 
it. . . . 

Nevertheless, in Cleveland, weTe really 
mis.sing Bill Veeck now. When he was here, 
he gave us exciting ball games to attend, 
while now all we do is sit at the ball park 
and watch our dull, old, lifeless team. We 
just boo the players to relieve the monoto- 
ny. Please — come back, Bill Veeck! 

Emily Fitzgibhons 

Lakewood, Ohio 

BRANCH'S CLASSIC BONERS 

Sirs: 

May I offer a dissenting opinion in the 
“Rickey-did-it-for-lhe-Pirales'' hullaba- 
loo that has caught the fancy of baseball 
feature wTiters of late (E & D, June 4). 

For five year-s the Pittsburgh players 
and their scapegoat managers were sub- 
jected to a barrage of front-office directives 
and double talk that kept the team off 
balance most of the time. A few classic 
examples that come under the heading of 
Branch’s Boners were the attempts to send 
Dale Long to the minors and turn him 
into an outfielder. Rickey was recently 
quoted as sajdng that he thought Hall wa.s 
potentially one of the game’s greatest 
pitchers. This, after Rickey had kept Hall 
shagging fly balls for several years. 

Most of the current Pirate stars, such as 
Long, Friend, Thomas, etc., were with the 
organization before Rickey’s notorious 
five-year program, resulting in five consecu- 
tive last place seasons, was launched. 

I do not mean to discredit Mr. Rickey. 
Certainly he is one of the outstanding fig- 
ures in the history of baseball. He ha.s done 
much for the game in general, and for the 
Cardinals and Dodgers in particular. But, 


as for the Pirates it’.s been a long five 
years, and that man in the shadows Is 
right where he belongs. 

F. E. Farnan 

Monroeville, Pa. 

THE JERSEY CITY DODGERS 

Sir.s: 

Congratulations on a magazine that T 
read every week. Would you plea.se print 
the diagram for the Dodgers park in Jersey 
City a.s you did for all the other parks in 
the major leagues (SI, April 9)? 

Donald Truklar 

Berwyn, 111. 



JERSEY CITY'S ROOSEVELT STADIUM 


• This field is slightly larger tlian Eb- 
bets Field, whose measurements are de- 
noted by black lines. — ED. 

PARI-MUTUEL SEMANTICS 

Sirs: 

I am enclosing a copy of an address that 
I made before the Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Stale Racing Com- 
missioners in Chicago on June 26: 

“I was very much surprised to read an 
article in SI, June 4, by Whitney Tower, 
who is usually well informed and friendly 
to the sport. In the article entitled Beat- 
ing the Races, Tower states in part: ‘Last 
year, for example, over $2 billion was 
spent — perfectly legally— through the pari- 
mutuel machine.^ on Thoroughbred racing 
(and, with nearly half a billion more .spent 
on harness wagering), the total U.S. pari- 
mutuel turnover came to a staggering 
$2,591,705,143.’ 

“Tower is not the only one to create the 
impression that fans who attended the 
races during 19.55 ‘spent’ more than two 
and a half billion dollars at the race tracks. 
The information that this amount has been 
‘wagered’ in the U.S. last year was pub- 
licized in many of the largest new-spapers 
in America as having been ‘lo.si’ at the 
tracks. The fact is, of course, that of this 
amount, approximately 85%, or about 
$2,210 million, was returned to the public. 
Additionally, out of approximately $390 
million, which wa.s lost by racing fans, 
nearly $200 million was retained by the 
various states in the form of taxes. Of the 
remaining approximate $190 million more 
than 90% was used for punses and other 
track expenses. 

“There is a prevailing opinion, particu- 
larly among fjeople who do not patronize 
the race tracks, that betting is the only 


reason why people go to the races. There is 
no doubt that racing could not draw with- 
out wagering, but it is a combination of the 
thrilling sport and the betting that makes 
racing the most popular sport in the world. 
No other sport draws crowils that equal 
tho.se attracted by Thoroughbred racing, 
particularly in Europe and other countries. 
. . . What clearer proof need one have than 
the crowds that are attracted by horses 
such as Nashua and Swaps and by races 
such as the Kentucky Derby?” 

J. Samuel Perlm.an 
I'ubli-sher 
The Morning Telegraph 
The Daily Racmg Form 

New York 

• Why split hooves over the words 
spent and wagered? F'or that matter 
Mr. Perlman might have used the 
more proper word gambled instead of 
wagered, or, if he were a TV network, 
he could have called it audience partic- 
ipation. Our “usually well-informed” 
'Whitney Tower (and his SI associates) 
knows as well as any racegoer that 
some 85% of the gambled money at 
tracks is returned to the public. And, 
like any bettor who gambles on the 
races, he is equally aware that the 
money spent isn’t necessarily returned 
to those who spent it.— ED. 

THE ADAMS SYSTEM 

Sirs: 

I wa.s amused by the editor’s comment 
“The editors await the system” to my re- 
cent letter slating that one could indeed 
beat the races (19th Hole, June 18). Well, 
surprise, surprise, here is my .system. 

To qualify as a po-ssible selection a horse 
must pass these three criteria: He mu.st be 
3 yeans old or older. He must have won his 
last race within 10 calendar days of present 
race and, in addition, must .show at least 
two wins in the past two years. Lastly, the 
weight he carries must be 120 pounds or 
more. ThLs Ls especially important. 

Two don’ts: if at the track do not play 
the hor.se unless it is 2-1 or better. If away 
from the track, consult the consensus page 
of the Form or Telegraph. Do not play if 
the horse has 20 points or more in this 
consensus (five selectors). Lastly: if three 
horses qualify, the race should be pa.ssed. 
If two horses qualify, the most recent win- 
ner should be selected. If both horse.s won 
on the same day, play the horse who won 
for the highest claiming price. If still a tie, 
pass. 1 realize the “workout” I gave is for 
a short period and therefore doesn’t prove 
a great deal. 

This system, if used from Aug. 10, 19-55 
through Nov. 12, 1955 for the major U.S. 
tracks, would have shown a total of 152 
plays wTth 45 winners. This would come to 
a profit of $211.90 on $2 flat bets. On $50 
flat bets the profit would have amounted 
to $5,285.00. The longest run of losers 
would have been eight. 

Since writing you, the last bookie i know 
of has been told to close up shop. This is a 
sad .state of alfairs. Horse racing is con- 
.stantly being made the “whipping boy” of 
-Sports. It is of course ridiculou.s that it 
should be legal to wager inside a track and 
a misdemeanor away from the (racks. 

Jack Adams 

Oakland, Calif. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


JANE FERRIS AULL. 

As athletic instructor at the Los Ange- 
les A.C., a family club, this pretty 
blonde swimming specialist has also 
proved to be outstandingly success- 
ful at conducting calisthenics classes 
for tired, paunchy businessmen. “I 
sometimes think they’re going to throw 
that medicine ball right through each 
other,” reports one recent observer. 


BETTY AND PAUL GOULAJS 

Expert swimmers and excellent stu- 
dents, Betty and Paul Goulais of the 
Garden Village Indian Reserve in 
northern Ontario are shown with tro- 
phies honoring them as Canada’s out- 
standing young Indians in sports and 
recreation. The awards memorialize 
the Dominion’s great Indian marathon- 
er of the early 1900s, Tom Longboat. 







Born 1820. . .still going strong 

MEET A GREAT SCOT! People ai‘e always proud to welcome 
Johnnie Walker aboard, for his presence signals good taste. 
You’ll do well to join the distinguished circle of Johnnie 
Walker’s friends. You will find this celebrated traveler a 
Scotch of rare, natural lightness and wonderful flavour. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N.Y., Sole Importer. 


Johnnie ff^iKER Blended Scotch Whisky 


Black Label — both 86.8 proof. 


New Shu-Lok* opens up for easy on, easy 
off and easy going all the way 

-the Pedwin 



